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MRS. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
Honorary President General, N.S.D.A.R. 


Mrs. Letitia Green Stevenson was the second president 
general, following Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison. She was 
elected to the high office in 1893, again in 1894, as the term 
at that time was only one year. After the administration of 
Mrs. Mary Parke Foster of Indiana, Mrs. Stevenson was again 
chosen chief over the society which had grown under her reign 
to great importance and power. Mrs. Matthew T. Scott now 
holds the high position and we have the unique record of two 
sisters, members of the same chapter, elevated to the same high 
position as president general of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. They are descended 
from Joshua Fry, who was famous and foremost in the Virginia 
Colonial wars, and whose grandson Joshua Fry entered the 
Continental line of Virgina at the age of fifteen. Among other 
Revolutionary ancestors were James Speed and Dr. Thomas 
Walker. Mrs. Stevenson was upon the platform during the 
nineteenth continental congress and addressed the great 
assembly. 

She is the wife of the Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, vice-presi- 
dent 1893-7; special commissioner to Europe in 1897. 


ADDRESS TO THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS a 
April, 1910 


By Mrs. Adlai Stevenson, Honorary President General, N. S. 
D. A. R. 


PRESIDENT GENERAL. It is my privilege, my pleasure, and 
my great honor to present to you to-day, a woman who, from 


a 
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ay, 


the very inception of the Society, has been a devoted friend 
and, I might also say, Mother of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

I have the pleasure to present to you Mrs. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, former President General of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Mrs. Stevenson. Madam President General, National 
Officers and Daughters: From a full heart I thank you for 
your kindly greeting. 

However, lest you fear an exhaustive review of the past, 
which is secure, and of the future, bright in its promise. I 
cannot better relieve your apprehension, than by referring to 
the oft repeated answer of Mark Twain, when asked what he 
was going to speak—ABOUT. 

His prompt and apt reply was, ABOUT a minute—and 
that’s about my limit, ladies. 

After an absence of twelve years from the meetings of the 
Continental Congress, I find in to-day the fulfillment of long 
cherished hopes. 

Into each life there comes an hour of supremest satisfaction 
and joy, and this hour, to me, is the happy culmination of hope 
long deferred. 

As I stand in this Valhalla—the Palace of the Immortals— 
the matchless achievement of patriotic American women and 
by the side of our honored President General—my sister—do 
you wonder that my heart swells with pride, and that my 
thoughts revert to the early days when a small but earnest 
band of women gathered in the littke Church of Our Father 
to hear their first reports, to discuss further the means and 
ways by which the interests of the organization could be best 
advanced, the AMERICAN MONTHLY MacGazINE placed upon 
an enduring basis and to stimulate interest in the Continental 
Hall, which then seemed but a far away ignis fatuus. 

Since then, the sun has shone upon your every effort, the 
objects of the National Society have been carried out both in 
the spirit and in the letter of the Constitution, and the work 
has broadened and expanded until it embraces about every 
effort that pertains to the advancement and uplift of mankind. 
To tell the story of all you have accomplished through the 
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perfectly organized and efficient work done in the several 
states, as the delightful reports which have come to me through 
the courtesy of many of the State Regents attest, would take 
time without limit, and tomes of ponderous volumes. 

It is to me a narrative of wondrous charm and beauty, of 
intense. interest, of inestimable value, and as the years go by, 
will prove a beacon light to oncoming generations. 

So I pray you, abate not in one whit of your ceaseless 
endeavors to promote every branch of the many and varied 
ramifications which now make up the work of the National 
Society. 

From this great assemblage, I miss many faces, once bright 
with patriotic love and enthusiasm and gracious in their wel- 
come when it was my privilege to preside over the meetings of 
the Continental Congress. 


In imagination these loved and cherished friends pass before 
me in battalions—the young, the gay, the mother, the maiden, 
and yet they are not here in body, but their pure spirits may 
even now be rejoicing with us in all the splendor of your 
magnificent achievement. 

Peace be to their ashes, and eternal rest. Pe 


“Death is another life. We bow our heads, 

At going out, we think and enter straight oo ‘ 
Another golden chamber of the King’s, Pa) 
Larger than this we leave, and lovelier.” 


My minute has gone and so must I, with the parting wish 
that alt may be well with you each and every one. (Applause. oe 


OPENING OF ADDRESS OF MR. THOMAS NELSON 
PAGE 
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par I PRESIDENT GENERAL. It has been said by one - of our 
most noted Southern writers that every man who contributes 
to the common good of mankind is one of the chosen people ; 
and the fundamental law is to do good to all. 
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Ladies, I have the honor to introduce to you one of the 
chosen people, the author of Marse Chan, Meh Lady and John 
Marvel, Assistant, who will explain to us one section of the 
fundamental law. (Applause. ) 

Mr. THomas Netson Pace. Ladies: Your president in 
her able, eloquent and truly noble address has struck the key- 
note of your great association; that patriotism is above 
politics—as being the foundation of all that this country is and 
stands for among the nations and people of the earth. 

She also said something gracious about believing that men 
have really a useful place in the universe. I hope I know my 
place, which is always to do what your distinguished and 
patriotic president requests me to do—her request being equiv- 
alent to a command. For this reason I am here, and in the 
outset I wish to express my obligations for the double honor 
she has done me, first in according me the privilege of 
appearing before you at all, and second in assigning to me so 
important a subject, and one which is so near to my heart as 
the movement to aid the Southern mountaineers. 

As I face this great body of patriotic women assembled in 
congress to deliberate on matters of import to the welfare of 
our country, I cannot forbear the reflection that when this 
government was first established two great parties emerged 
from the population, both of which were equally patriotic. 
The sole contention between them being what was the best 
principle ‘on which to establish the government—that is, best 
for the people. Two parties shall exist; but the contention 
between them has become, not which principle is best for the 
people, but which is best for the party, the welfare of the 
people having become, apparently, somewhat a secondary 
reason. Ladies, you stand to-day where those two parties 
stood at the inception of this government. The principles on 
which you have hitherto stood have related exclusively to the 
welfare of the people. The divisions in your ranks have been 
merely personal. As one who, looking back, finds that the 
chief influences for good in his life have come from women, 
I ‘cannot testify my friendship for you and my hope for your 
future more strongly than by adjuring you to maintain as 
your foundation principle and your sole foundation principle— 
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4 ned the welfare of the whole people of this country. Do not, I 
: ee pray you, let any other motive, whether personal or sectional 
é Bees or political, enter into your action or your deliberation. The 
pie ey field for your activities is as large as this country. Yes, as 


large as that far reaching horizon in which the interests of this 
country extend—that is, as wide as humanity. Stand together, 
address your united forces to any question in the world, and 
you will bring its proper solution. The subject which I lay 
before you this morning at the request of your honored Presi- 
dent General, whom I have pride in serving as the best type of 
the American gentlewoman, high minded, wise and filled with 


The address of Mr. Page was on the “Mountaineers of the 
South,” and will be found on page 677 of the June issue of the 
Magazine. This work is dear to the heart of our President 
General and is being taken up by chapters all over the land. 
Mr. Page’s address will be read with interest by Daughters 


Before the Nineteenth Continental Congress. 


PresSIDENT GENERAL: But laying aside all thought of sex 
distinctions, we to-day salute the Sons on an equality with the 
Daughters. Some of the Sons, doubtless, are attending to these 
patriotic duties as the representatives of wives or mothers who 
had no time to give to them, because upon their shoulders are 
resting family or social responsibilities too heavy to be dele- 
gated to any one else. Others are worthy of all praise because 
of the steadfast way in which they are, “each in his small 
corner,” performing faithfully the patriotic duties incumbent 
upon them as men. 
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everywhere. The coming year will show increased interest in AEs 


this work. 
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But, pleasantries aside, you know, Mr. President ee 
_ that the Daughters are always not only willing and ready, but 
anxious to co-operate with the Sons in their every effort to in- 
_ still into the minds and hearts of this generation pride and 
_ reverence for those sublime, patriotic principles, to advance 
which, both of our great organizations have been called into 
being. 

For one especial and noble work, with which you have 
recently invited us to co-operate with you, I want to make 
most cordial acknowledgment. I refer to the Memorial to 
Congress, which, at the request of the Sons, has been sent out 
4 by the Daughters in reference to the attempt which is now 
‘being made to abolish the Division of Information of the 
Bureau of Immigration of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, by rescinding the law known as Section 40 of the Immi- 
gration Act.” 

The rescinding of this Act, we are aware, would hopelessly 
cripple the great work the Sons have been doing so successfully, 
in behalf of immigrants, who come to our shores, ignorant of 
conditions in a strange land and a strange language, not know- 
ing which way to turn to find employment— often the prey of 
unscrupulous agents, and often segregated in great cities to 
their own injury and to the detriment of interests which might, 
through this Division of Information of the Sons, find them 
prompt and lucrative employment. 


I think we cannot over-estimate the value of this work on 
the part of the Sons, printing and distributing leaflets in four- 
teen different languages, for the elementary instruction of 
these strangers, as to our institutions, laws and forms of 
government ; finding them homes and employment, and helping 
to make good citizens out of them, instead of becoming a 
menace. I am thankful to be able to tell you that from all parts 
of the country most gratifying reports come from Daughters 
who have enlisted heart and soul in this effort to continue this 
great work the Sons have so patriotically inaugurated. I 
have the honor of introducing to you the Hon. Morris B. 
Beardsley, President General, Sons of the American Revolution, 
Mr. BEARDSLEY. 
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ADDRESS OF THE HON. MORRIS B. BEARDSLEY. 


Honorary Presidents General and Daughters of the American 
Revolution: One year ago you dedicated this magnificent 
Temple of Liberty. 

The building of it had been the goal towards which for 
years your efforts had been directed, and in its beautiful com- 
pletion it represented the proud realization of your fondest 
dreams. 

My distinguished predecessor, Judge Stockbridge, brought 
to you on that occasion the greetings of your brother society, 
and the coincidence that the grand woman who at that time 
presided over you, our loved and admired friend, Mrs. McLean, 
and the very able man who was our chief, were both Mary- 
landers, gave a romantic touch to that feature of the program. 

Last October, Madam President General, you made your 
first visit to my native state. You came to the meeting of 
your Daughters. The brightest of skies looked down upon you. 
The autumn tints still lingered in the landscape, and it seemed 
as if the winter king had withheld his blighting touch that 
you might see how beautiful is a fall day in New England, and 
that Dame Nature might be at her best when she joined us in 
your welcome. And do you remember the scene in that old 
historical church? rich in patriotic traditions, and filled with 
its great audience of such women as ‘can be found in no country 
but ours. 

There I met you, and you extended to me the invitation to 
come to this Congress and present our greetings. 

I bring these greetings, the hearty congratulations and the 
sincere best wishes of the great-Society whose representative 
I am, most gladly. 

Jeween our Societies there has always been the utmost 
cordiality and harmony. I need not to assure you of that. 
Every good woman feels sure of the love of her husband, but 
it’s mighty pleasant to tell her of it. 

Organized at the same period, under the impulse of the 
same patriotic wave, for like noble purposes, working along 
similar lines and for common ends, there could but be complete 
sympathy between us. 

That you have recruiting members, 


and have a longer list of achievements to your credit, 
excited our jealousy. You are our admiration even if you are 
our despair. 

Were we to try to rival you it would be like the lark who 
rises high into the azure blue pouring out his song to the 
angels; then flying higher and higher still singing as he goes, 
until his little heart breaks because Heaven is still so far away. 

We receive some reflected glory, for are you not our wives, 
our sisters, and our sweethearts ? 

Then it is but following the record of the ages. A great 
orator has said: “In all history, fame and wealth, power and 
art, song and chivalry have bowed to women.” And no in- 
fluence has been so constant, so potent as her gentle power. 
Her finer preceptions earlier sensed the ideals and pointed the 
way to the fields where man’s greater strength has accomplished 
noble results. 

She has been ever patient, ever faithful— 


“Last at His Cross, and earliest at His Grave.” 


We are striving to perpetuate the memory of the men of the 
American Revolution. They were worthy of it. But we know 
that they owed much to the women of that period, and equal 
justice should be done to our Revolutionary mothers, as well 
as fathers. Some of us, while we are dependent entirely upon 
what we read for our impressions of the women of the period 
that we commemorate, can remember the heroic spirit mani- 
fested by the women on both sides in the Civil War. 

In the Hall of the Boston Latin School stands a statue. It 
is a memorial of the boys from that school who fell in battle. 
The central figure is that of a woman, the mother of heroes. 

Viewed from one side in profile the face is weary with a 
heavy grief; viewed from the other side it is illumined with a 
calm joy; viewed from in front these emotions are blended, 
and there seems to look out from the marble that conflict of 
feeling that makes the mystery of the human heart, weeping 
in joy, smiling amid tears, as a loyal mother might feel in the 
death of her sons dying in their youthful prime that the nation 
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_ To such a mother Lincoln wrote, “I have been shown in the 
files of the War Department a statement of the Adjutant 
_ General of Massachusetts that you are the mother of five sons 
who have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how 
weak and fruitless must be any word of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so overwhelm- 
_ ing. But I cannot refrain from tendering you the consolation 
_ that may be found in the thanks of the Republic they died to 
save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement and leave you only the cherished 
memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that 
must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar 
of freedom.” And there are thousands upon thousands of 
_ such noble women all over our land who would be equal to any 
_ sacrifice should the crisis come. Of such is your own great 
_ society largely composed. I have naught but admiration for 
-you. 
If I could stand by the cradle of a babe, and her guardian 
angel would permit me, I would not wish for her riches, or 
honor, or high social position, but that she might grow to be 
such a woman, examples of which I see before me, women 
of grace, of purity, with that womanly charm which we men 
do so love, and so using their talents that they are a power in 
every good undertaking, co-workers with us, uplifting, en- 


couraging and inspiring us. 


To your great society, standing without a peer, soon to 
_ number a hundred thousand of the fairest, noblest women the 
sun ever shone upon, I bring the greetings of twelve thousand 


splendid men. 


We are to hold our annual congress soon in the city of 
_ Toledo, Ohio. Madam President General, will you not visit 


us there that we may show you the warmth of our greeting. 


Extra copies, of the Proceedings of the Nineteenth Continental 
Congress can be ordered of the curator, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. The price is fifty cents; postage seventeen cents 
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RESPONSES TO THE ADDRESS OF MRS. MATTHEW 


T. SCOTT, President General aa 
To the Nineteenth Continental Congress, 
N. Ss. D. A. R. tap” 


The address of Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, President General, 
will be found on the first page of the May issue of the 
Magazine. Below are given the responses. 
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Resronse By Mrs. DANIEL LoruHrop. 


Tue Present GENERAL. We will now have responses 
from ladies from the four corners of the earth. 

Nothing has touched the hearts and imagination of the 
American people like the voyage of the little Mayflower, 
tossing for more than two months on the vast unknown sea 
toward an unknown shore. 

A great American orator has summed up in a single sen- 
tence—familiar in our ears as household words—the results of 
that heroic voyage and landing: ‘Here are Lexington and 
Concord and Bunker Hill, and here they will remain forever.” 
To-day it is our privilege to hear the message New England 
brings us, from the lips of that distinguished woman, who, 
descendant of those great founders of a nation—herself the 
embodiment of all that is sweet and gracious in New England 
womanhood—has the still prouder distinction of being the 
founder, mother and nurturer of that splendid organization, 
“Children of the American Revolution.” Ladies, I have the 
honor to present to you Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, of Boston. 
( Applause. ) 

Mrs. Danitet Lorurop. Madam President General: 
bring to you the greetings of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, her sister states of New England, and that adjoining 
section of our great republic that I was invited to represent at 
this time. Around this area clusters Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary history, and sacred traditions, closely allied to history, 
till it is permeated with them, and the air is more vital to the 
soul than that given out by our pine-clad hills to restore weary 
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are greatly honored, Madam Pr esident in that 


into our hands as a structure. I felicitate 
you on this significant occasion, and in taking it as my theme 
eee for this response I would sound the note it is most important 
Se all of us who are assembled under your leadership to — es: 
= The note, expressed by this structure in its completed beauty, % 
and clear. It rings w ith clarion call, not only to ser- 


oe serve in ‘the call of petriotiom. The note to be sounded here is 
the American Home. 
Home for our organization? Naturally, in the completest 
sense of the word, is this splendid building. Let us go farther oa 
with our thought and lift it out of the material to the lofty and 2 
ee ee possible ideal. Let us see in it the abiding place—the home — 
Bt ae an infant republic that we women are to govern well—a 
age replica of the great constitutional fabric that is upreared and _ 
sustained to hold this nation together. Three controlling 


forces are there in the supreme system ordained by God to © ; 
govern His universe, Justice—that mighty power that safe- 
- guards all interests interwoven with the life of the republic. 
a —— following is the Divine quality of Sympathy, that 
recognizance of the needs of each citizen of the republic for a 
warm, protecting hand, where Law—the process of Justice— 
would express only severity. Completing the three is Love, 
— the greatest of them all; for Love is the fulfilling of the Law. 
ae Justice, Sympathy, that recognizance of the equality, or the 
_ Brotherhood of Man, Love—These three govern God’s uni- 


a verse. Let them govern our world set apart in this Temple of 


___ Patriotism, erected by us. 
2a For we are a small world in ourselves. A body, numbering 


nearly 80,000 souls, is no mean portion of our nation. We are, 
_ by the nature of our work, set apart for a special service to this 
country. God has placed his seal of approval upon our work, 
and we are dignified by it, and blessed by it, and what we 
enact in this Hall of Justice, of recognizance of the equality of 
all, and of love, will issue to the advancement, i not ~ 
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sie patriotism, but the welfare and progress of womanhood and 


childhood. 

As the building in its white strength stands a monument to 
defy Time’s cruel thrusts, so it speaks of the American 
womanhood working within it to the solution of problems for 
the betterment of the whole people. 

It is too late in this advanced day to say that woman’s part 
in the system of the economy of the forces of right and order 
in the Republic is mean and insignificant. It is granted by all 
as a self-evident fact that her power is unlimited, and her 
strength unexhausted when called to confront the great qués- 
tions of the day. She it is who, first working in the home, 
radiates from it on every side an illuminating strength that 
makes her a powerful factor in the world’s progress. Grant 
this as we must, and we are forced to allow, that judging by 
the present, we can set no limit to the greatness of the work 
that she shall render in the future for her country. 

But it must begin, for this is her kingdom, in the Home; 


then let her, not forsaking her duty there, bring the Home up 

= to be the lever by which she shall move the world. God save 
our American Home! 

ss Within it, Madam President General, we realize the very 


crown of our value as a Republic is set. This is the child. 


yO iter Shall we desert him, and bestow our care and thought and 

re devotion on the baubles that the passing days and years bring? 


Shall we cast him aside for a slighter regard than we give to 
these? The crown of the American Republic is the child set 
in the American home. 

All the future weal or woe of the Republic rests on him. 
But upon us women is placed the responsibility of training 
him to be equal to his task. God alone knows what awaits the 
American girl and boy. We might well tremble did we see the 
duties and responsibilities which they cannot evade. Either 
they will serve this Republic, or they will let slip into other 
hands the glory of her service. The downfall of many nations 
has come because trained hands of clean patriotism were not 
ready for their task. Shall we have this question to answer— 
“American mothers, rich in patriotism and pure love of 
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 eountey, why did you desert the needs of the child, the richest 
oe _ heritage your country could put into your hands?’ 

; She Madam President General, you have recognized this eternal 
fe. truth, old as God’s governing power in the world, that the | 

child should be the first object of care and devotion; that - ae 
a lofty patriotism cannot be attained if the child is neglected. “hg 

You have shown your belief in this truth during this past year 
by your gracious helpfulness and encouragement to the 
Ss Children of the American Revolution, whom the Daughters of _ 
on ses American Revolution, in an early Congress, promised ee 
“fis love, to cherish and to help forward in every way ae : 
aS As the founder of this national society, the natural training oe 

8) for the Daughters of the American Revolution, and _ ee we 
devoted to the interests of the children of the American home, 
--_I thank you for this encouragement and helpfulness. ae 
y g' an P s 
Pe _ child in the society loves you for it. Every member in its 
ranks is uplifted the higher toward what we workers in their 
cause aim for them, because you have put forth a helping 
hand out of a heart of love. 

Our Temple of Patriotism, its beautiful doors shall con- 
tinually open wide in this capital of our republic, to the peoples 
of all nations, who pass in and out this fair city by the 
- Potomac. Written in marble and carved in stone, it records 
ra _ the first structure raised in any country, for such a purpose, by 

woman’s hand. 

, Yonder, across the swelling green fields, matchless in lux- 
; uriant verdure, flows the beautiful river, In silent grandeur, 
like the man it commemorates, rises the tall shaft to the 
Apostle of Liberty. Hither our Temple of Patriotism flashes 
invisible signals of loyal response to him who served this 
- country in her hour of peril. What Washington has saved, 
_ we must protect and conserve! 

To the republic, therefore, we dedicate ourselves anew this 
day.. The Stars of Liberty are above us; beyond them stretch 
_ the eternal years of God in which we may rejoice for the work 
done within these sacred walls, our Temple of Patriotism. 
Applause. 
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Mrs. R. WALKER. 


THE Prestpent GENERAL. It is the genius of the American 
people to fulfill the prophecy that westward “the star of empire 
takes its way.” 

This morning 


M John R. Weiker. 


(Frem an old portrait.) 
Missouri, whose silvery tongue has so often charmed and 
stirred our patriotic assemblages, brings us a word of cheer 
from the region that plays the role of keeper of the gate to 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Ladies, I have the honor to present to you Mrs. John R. 
Walker, formerly Vice-President General and Honorary State 
Regent of Missouri. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Joun R. WALKER. Madam President General: But 
a few years ago, our Revolutionary forefathers were to many 
of us as mythical as King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table. Americans, in the struggle for material things, 
had forgotten, or never knew, the name of the ancestor who 
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even died, that they might “inherit the land”—this fair, 
bee rE. land; this sweet liberty dearer than life itself. I tender Ae 
_ inost grateful homage to our founders—those women—three of 
a them are with us to-day, Mrs. Walworth, Miss Desha and Mrs. ae oe tee 
Lockwood—(applause) who conceived the thought, and gave 
; life to this most glorious organization, the Daughters of the ae SHR. 
American Revolution. 
_ It has saved the nation from the basest of all charges— 
in gratitude. For twenty years, the patriotic women of this 
organization have consecrated their talents and energies to 
pero: 2 "restoring to life and family the names of the forgotten—as 
pee well as every other line of patriotic work. To-day we crown 
ee our efforts by the completion of this memorial; it speaks in 
gu ee _ enduring marble of the gratitude of posterity. 
ian The Revolutionary forefathers took up the work begun by 
their fathers and laid the foundation and reared the framework = 
a government which was the surprise, and has become Pa 
‘ ~ admiration and wonder of the entire world; pioneers in their ‘ 
labor, without a model; the one central thought, God the 
source of all law, for their guide, they looked to Sinai and the 
original law-giver. “Giants were they in heart, who believed 
in God and the Bible.” 
_ The Huguenot brought with him the French contention—all 
ag men are created equal; the divine right of kings a sentiment 
a _ to be trampled under foot; the English colonist—all men are 
born free; thus was evolved in the wilderness of America the 
i mighty principles of the Declaration of Independence, and our 
Constitution. Their high resolve to establish justice, and to 
secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and to posterity. 
The full recognition of all they have done for us, and all we 
: s should do for them, develops with our development. Our cre- 
ative period furnished us with models for the youth of the 
- land that no other time nor country in all history can give us— 
our Washington first among the Immortals; Jefferson, our 
y apostle of Liberty, the very embodiment of the spirit of the 
American Republic; John Marshall, great expounder of Con- 
_ stitutional Law, who made fast as it were the work of the 
soldier and the statesman through his decisions on the funda- 
- mental questions; Patrick Henry, intrepid soul whose fiery 
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eloquence stirred the hearts of men until his cry of liberty 
spread like a conflagration; Samuel Adams, John Adams, 
Joseph Warren, an archangel, with flaming sword, defending 
right and defying wrong To these and the long list of master 
spirits of the Revolution we dedicate this memorial—but not 
to these alone but to all of those to whom we owe the proud 
title, Daughters of the American Revolution—your ancestor 
and mine. 

The broad national spirit expressed by this memorial is more 
to us than the splendor of its marble, or perfection of archi- 
tecture; this work of united effort, a united purpose, has more 
than all else re-united us as a people. What else, with our 
dreadful Civil War fresh in memory, could have afforded 
common ground? Our great, beautiful monument at the 
nation’s capital, in memory of the patriot from the North, the 
patriot from the South, we bequeath as a legacy to future 
generations. I would carve above its portals “Peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” A war involving principle, hundreds 
of years afterward, excites the most passionate interest and 
feelings, but the sentiment of the world at last favors war as 
the last resort of nations. ‘The time has come to sheathe the 
sword, and spare mankind.” The magazines and newspapers 
are filled with rumors of war and preparation for war, 
offensive and defensive—vast expenditures of money for more 
destructive engines for the slaughter of men, Let the woman- 
hood of the world cry out against it. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution are earnest, 
thoughtful, able women; their influence without limit, it has 
even been exerted in the cause of justice, of mercy, and love 
of humanity. With all strength of mind and tenderness of 
heart let us help this movement toward universal peace. It is 
no longer a dream—the Peace Court at The Hague is an epoch 
in international law. The nations of the earth are yet quiv- 
ering from the horrors of the war between Russia and Japan; 
the heart sickens at the spectacle presented of the undying 
hatred of the human heart; the blood hound thirst for blood 
in its brutal frenzy, sacrificing her young men, the hope of a 
nation, and all for what? One more island, perhaps. Progress 
is retarded, effort and ambition paralyzed, with death every- 
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where, desolated homes everywhere. Ambition cannot feed 
on sorrow; hands are folded, are listless and lax from weari- 
ness of heart; sorrow is a leaden weight. The Italian mother 
wails, “If your flag takes all heaven with its white, green and 
red, for what end is it done if we have not a son?” 

Let the mother of this day rear her sons to be good citizens 
rather than soldiers, teach them to battle for good laws and 
social conditions, and to be courageous in the fight, daring to 
do right in both the political and business world, thus honoring 
his birth-right and making his country better for his having 
lived rather than dying a cruel and untimely death. To give 
patriots to our country we must rear patriots, train Americans 
for America. Daughters of the American Revolution this is 
our work. We stimulate our boys by keeping before them the 
strengthening influence of the example of their Revolutionary 
forefathers. They have great work before them, a great 
problem to solve. 

The Jewish dramatist Zangwill says: “To think that the 
same great torch of liberty, which threw its light across all the 
broad seas and lands into my little garret in Russia, is shining 
also for all those other weeping millions of Europe; shining 
wherever men hunger, or are oppressed; shining over the 
starving villages of Italy and Ireland; over the swarming, 
stony cities of Poland; over the ruined farms of Roumania; 
over the shambles of Russia—What is the glory of Rome and 
Jerusalem, where all races and nations come to worship and 
look back, compared to the glory of America, where all races 
and nations come to labor and look forward!’—‘‘America, 
great charity of God to the human race.” In this hour of 
exaltation of spirit, a paen of praise, a song of rejoicing in the 
heart, let us dedicate ourselves anew to this work of 
patriotism—‘Let all the ends thou aimst at be thy God’s, thy 
Country’s, and Truth’s.” 

Madam President General, the leadership of this great 
society has become almost overwhelming in its labor and 
responsibility; recognizing your preéminent fitness, we 
placed this burden upon you, but, in doing so, assumed our 
share of responsibility. Our greatness is measured by those 
we exalt to high place, and we honor ourselves in Bstiiiees te 
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you. (Applause.) Your thorough knowledge of this work 
of patriotism, your long devotion to it, your broad outlook, 
lofty principle and magnificent courage, inspire absolute con- 
fidence; in every emergency we feel so sure of you. Your 


brilliant mind and dignity of bearing command our respect, 
and the magnetic influence of your sympathetic heart— 

drawing to you high and low—our love. All, all of your 4 
many gifts are freely devoted to our service—you do not : 


dominate, but serve. What do we owe you in return? The 
absolute loyalty of every chapter and individual Daughter of 
the American Revolution (applause). Unqualifiedly, joyfully, 
I tender my own, and that of my state, Missouri. (Applause. ) 

THe Presipent GENERAL. Of course, ladies, I am very 
much touched by this expression of kindness. I am very 
thankful for it. 


RESPONSE OF Mrs. S.B.C.Morcan. 


To-day comes to us, through one of the fairest, ablest and 
noblest Daughters of the Southland, greetings from its ‘““Em- 
pire State’—Georgia. Georgia! the youngest of that little 
family of colonies, but as bravely standing with the rest for 
her baptism of fire in the Revolution. 

Georgia, with its tender memories and rich historic lore. 
Georgia, land of Oglethrope and Watson and Berien and 
Sidney Lanier, Habersham, Clarke, Nancy Hart—where 
Wesley preached the glad tidings—where Light Horse Harry 
Lee and other heroes—the roll call would consume our time— 
sleep. 

Ladies, I present to you the former vice-president general 
and Honorary State Regent of Georgia, Mrs. S. B. C. Morgan, 
of Savannah. 

Mrs. Morcan. Our Honored President General, our Ex- 
President Generals, who give us so much pleasure in being 
with us; Members of the National Board; Members of the 
nineteenth meeting of the Continental Congress—ladies, sisters: 
There is one verse of the song adopted by the South as its 
national air in the 60’s with which the general public is not 
familiar ; the words run thus: 
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ie, “This Dixie land,” this “Paradise of ours”—and yours, too, 
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“This worl’ was made in jis six days, 
And finished up in various ways; % 


= Raves They then made Dixie trim and nice, 
And Adam called it Paradise.” (Applause. ) 


when you make us glad by coming to us—sends you greeting, 
speaks to you in the soft soughing of the breezes in the 
aromatic pine tops, in their chanting echoes of foregone things, 
amid the long gray moss festooning 


“Those green-robed Senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars ;” 


in the intoxicating perfume of the Magnolia grandiflora, 
wafted to you above beds of violets, and across lily-buds, lying 
in indolent grace o’er lacing the bosom of placid waters; in 
the beauty of queenly roses, dogwood blossom, spicy eglantine, 
billowy stretches of golden rod; in the odor-freighted 
honeysuckle, climbing higher and ever higher to throw its 
fragrance further afield; in the exquisite completeness of that 
crowning glory of southern woods—the yellow jessamine— 
throwing its drapery of golden bells o’er tree and shrub, oft’ 
entwining with Cherokee rose and clusters of Lady-Bank— 
“making the earth like a garment of God;” in the rich and 
radiant fruit of orange grove, with its love suggesting flower— 
offering its store of honey-sweets—that the drowsy note of 
that robber-lover, the humming bee, may delight your listening 
ear; in the ecstatic song of the mocking bird, as he well nigh 
bursts his palpitating throat, as in warbles and trills he brings 
you dreams of Elysian fields, where music and moonlight and 
satisfied longing are one; in brooks, babbling and cooing to 
sunny skies; in the gurgling note of the silver stream on its 
way to mate with the sea; and in yet another sound, making 
vibrant the air—like the long continuing peal of cathedral 
organ, after the master’s hand has ceased to press the key—it 
is the greeting in the rush of the mighty waters of Tallulah in 
their deep and rocky chasm bed. Hear you not the message in 
the melodious echoes from the “Red Old Hills,” from the 
rhododendron-covered mountain side? Feel you not the 
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tribute of the flowers in the fragrance-laden zephyrs that kiss 7 
; your cheek and brow? 
ss ‘Phus in its varying seasons, in sound, color and odor, the 

: ‘ South opens wide its heart to you—that South that cradled the 
Republic, that sounded the first clarion-call to liberty; the ox 3 
South, rich in achievements, hallowed by sacred memories ; 
the South, that has made so much history and written so little; 
the South—the birthplace of Washington, of Jefferson, of 
Marshall, of Davis and of Lee, and of Jackson, of Maury, of 
Edgar Poe, of Sidney Lanier, and of dear “Old Uncle Remus ;” 
also, mark you, the birthplace of Lincoln, of Grant, of Far- 
ragut, of Thomas; the South—that has arisen from the ashes 
of desolation and girded up it loins, and in its many-sided 
nature—with its fields of fleecy cotton, of waving corn, with its 
rich veins of silver and of gold, its iron mines, its coal deposits, 
its phosphate beds, its marble and granite quarries, its mills “2 
and its factories, now directs the attention of the world to the 
fact that it not only has done but is doing, not only has made 
history, but is making itelf felt as a prime factor in all the 
busy markets of the nations. = 
See The South sends this Congress greeting, sends you love 
bountiful and affectionate; bids me tell you that the “latch 
hangs on the outside of the door,” lift it and come and sit 
beside our hearth-stone, break our bread, see the environing 
panorama as Nature embroiders her carpet with green leaves 
and myriad-colored flowers, with butterflies trembling in a 
ecstasy above them. cod 

You will not count the time as lost that you sit beneath the ve 
shade of trees and guess the secrets the birds are telling to the . 
wide-spreading branches. 

To you, dear and honored Madam—our President General— 
I bring an especial message of regard, and thank you for your 
gracious words of welcome; the South assures you of the 
pleasure your visits gave to the state conferences and the indi- 
viduals fortunate enough to have you as their guest; it wishes > 
you to know how profoundly your dignity, your patriotism, a 
your earnestness, your intelligent handling of the various ques- pate 
tions that appeal to our organization, impressed our men as 
well as our women. The South appreciates the difficulties that Ce 4 
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have beset the administration of your high office, and it views 
with pride and approbation your successful demonstration 
beyond a peradventure that a woman may perform a public 
duty and remain essentially womanly; it recognizes your hon- 
orable effort to “mete out even-handed justice” and to demand 
and to show that courtesy which is surface Christianity. 

It views your course with pride as the representative of our 
order, the embodiment and exponent, through and by our 
suffrages, of that sense of propriety, truth and altruism which 
have been the controlling stars of our organization, and which, 
so far, have guided us to an enviable position in the world of 
human endeavor. 

It pledges you its continued fealty and support—as not only 
due to your great office, and your fine and successful efforts to — 
upbuild our organization, but which is due ourselves, for in — 
honoring our President General, we honor the National _ 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, we honor each _ 
individual member thereof, and show our ability to meet a high 
moral obligation. (Applause. ) 

Sisters in patriotic purpose, I bring you a promise of the 
South’s oneness and active codperation with you in every good | 
effort to increase the power and enlarge the field of usefulness 
of the national society; it promises to keep step with you in _ 
an onward march toward peace and progress. It emphasizes _ 
with all the earnestness that word and act can convey its con- 
viction that if we hope to continue to mean something for 
country, for humanity, for God, it must be by and through 2 
love, respect and loyalty to each other. 

It is recorded of Pericles that before he addressed the people 
he always prayed the gods that he might say no word that — 
could offend; in a like spirit, I humbly follow the example of 
this great pagan; if I seem over-zealous, it is because 1 love 
the society and am absolutely faithful to the principles and or me 
purposes on which and for which, it was founded. ss 

First, I want to say that the Daughters of my state, and I 
think I can speak for the South—believe the Constitution — 
should be so amended as to provide for the election of a state — 
regent in her own state by a state conference, or otherwise if 
the state holds no conference, and the announcement of her 
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election made at the next meeting of the Continental Congress 


thereafter. This is due the dignity of a state, and harmonizes 
with the “eternal fitness of things.” 

I venture to say that no other organization in our country 
can boast of so many open browed, highly cultured, well placed 
women, who bear about their personality such an unmistakable 
hall-mark of distinction, of good birth, as are to be found in 
the membership of the National Sociey, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. These blessings are but lent to be used 
for the good of others. They carry with them heavy responsi- 
bilities. 


A little handful of women here in Washington, nine- 
teen years ago blew upon the live coals on the altar of American 
patriotism and kindled a flame, and year after year we have 
come from the North, from the South, from the East and from 
the West, and, by devotion and unceasing effort, have fed the 
fire until the blaze had shot above our country’s horizon and 
illuminated the souls of liberty-loving people in other climes. 
And in this—our heritage from noble sires—‘this land of the ‘ 
free and home of the brave,” we have, shoulder to shoulder, 
putting aside all thought of the differences in our country’s 
past, taking no note of sectional bias, remembering not whether 
we stood for Democratic or Republican principles, we have 
pressed forward where there was need for woman’s intelli- 
gence, woman’s sympathy, woman’s sense of purity, of justice, = 
righteousness and mercy. Freely we had received, so freely 
did we try to give. The legend on the obverse side of the 
Colonial seal of Georgia might well have been emblazoned on 
the blue-and-white banner of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution—“Non sibi sed aliis”— 
“not for ourselves, but for others.” To show our harmony 
and codéperative spirit in the years past, we could have — 
the lines of Rudyard Kipling: : 


“The Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are sisters ‘under the skin.’ ” 


And we were Daughters of the American Revolution, “under 
the skin,” no matter from what section of the Republic we 
hailed. So far we may well believe we have won our way into 
the regard and esteem of the world about us; we have become, 
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to an appreciable degree, a dynamo of power from which has 
irradiated currents of force that have made for the success of 
many of the moral, spiritual and, in some instances, the ma- 
terial questions that have agitated our common ‘country. 


“We surely builded on a rock!” : 


The sentinel on the outer wall scents no danger, and cries 
aloud “All’s well.” Js all well with us? IPf there is danger, 
“Search within thy tents for the cause, O Israel.” 

Many organizations, that once seemed firmly established and 
working for commendable ends, have disintegrated and van- 
ished from human ken, because personal ambitions, thirst for 
office, a craving for place as a social or political advancement, rad 
a desire to pay back a perhaps fancied affront, jealously and 2 a 
inharmony among its members, a disregard for authority, a 
smarting Northumberland spirit, under Henry’s failure to 
reward, ate into and dissolved their vitals. Will the time ever 
come in our Society’s life when these pitiless elements will beat =| 
on our so-seeming solid rock and destroy it, destroying with ease 
it our high hopes, our beautiful ideals, our tremendous labors? "esa 

“Angels and ministers of grace defend us.” ’ 

Ibsen says, ““‘Women must solve the problem of humanity.” 
Now let us show through these our initial efforts towards that 
larger and fuller life that we recognize that our Daughters of 
the American Revolution government should show the com- 
vined virtue of the membership, that our politics should be our 
religion in action ! 

A fresh young delegate comes to this Congress, perhaps at _ Dae 
great personal inconvenience and expense, but full of a bud- ee 
ding enthusiasm, looking forward with pride to being one of ei 
this great aggregation of representative women. Let us be ee en 
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especially tender with her, for upon these young souls depend Dae 5 
the perpetuity and usefulness of our organization; she must sn , 
be made to feel that the air is vitalized by patriotism, that the mae She 
bond that connects us with each other is fine and strong; we ts 
must imbue her with an added respect for law, order and r us 3 
authority. She must drink in through every pore the fact that pads 
the security, prestige and honorable standing of our society oe ar 
‘ depend on the quality and texture of its membership. 
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She must go back home with her enthusiasm in full flower 
and fragrance, that her life may be broadened and ennobled 
through her presence at this meeting. She must be made to 
feel that our society is the great university for the training of 
the best type of American citizenship. 

I have over-stepped the time limit, pardon me, Madam Presi- 
dent. 

Before I say a final “good bye,” let me clasp hands with you 
in a grasp close and warm, and let us pledge each other and 
our own souls that “to-day” shall be better than “yesterday” 
for our country and womanhood, and “to-morrow” shall be 
infinitely better and sweeter than either—because of the 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. 
( Applause. ) 

And this is the message I bring you from Dixie. 
plause. ) 


( Ap- 


RESPONSE OF Mrs. Mary Woop SwiIrt. 


Tue PrestipeNt GENERAL. I give you, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the latest bride to come into our family 
from our Spanish neighbor. This bride of the “splendid 
forties” of the Pacific Coast we have taken to our bosom as one 
of the family—adopted as an equal among all the rest, looking 
level into our eyes as a sister state with all the dignities and 
privileges and rights and duties of the oldest of the sovereign 
states of the union. 

(Congress rises. ) 

Tue Presipent GENERAL. I am going to ask the courtesy 
of the house for a distinguished woman, one who has come 
here from California to bring the greetings of our great 
western border. Through the courtesy of this lady the gentle- 
men have been allowed to take her place upon the program. I 
want you to listen to Mrs. Swift. 

Mrs. Swirt. Madam President General and ladies of the 
Nineteenth Continental Congress: It is just four years ago 
to-day that I stood on this platform for a special purpose. I 
have not very much voice this morning, because I have just 
arrived here after a week’s illness in Chicago. When the 
announcement of the great disaster in California was made 
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just four years ago to-day, I was here on this platform, and as 
I sat here this morning, looking into the faces of many who 
were here at that time, I could not help but remember the 
sympathy that was extended to me then. I was encouraged 
during that time by our beloved President General, Mrs. 
McLean. She is here to-day on the platform. 

I have no set speech this morning, but I thought I could say 
to you in the five minutes that have been allotted to me all I 
have to say. 

I was very glad to hear of the mountaineers in Virginia who 
so much need our assistance. I want to add my voice to the 
suggestion that we should now do something for the future 
citizenship of the United States of America. 

Of course, you know, I have come a long way over the 
mountains to bring you these greetings. I also bring you 
greetings from the National Council of Women of the United 
States. That is the largest organization of women in the 
country. I wonder if it has ever occurred to you that our 
organization is one that will last. We have a fundamental 
principle which will endure as long as we have a country. 
Our organization will continue to live when all other women’s 
organizations have been forgotten. We will always have some- 
thing to do. 

In California we have a flag law. We have passed a flag 
law, and we not only have passed it, but we are enforcing it. 
Out there the Sons help us. I wonder if it has ever occurred 
to you that the Sons will help you. The Sons have helped us. 
Anything they say, they will do. 

I bring you greetings from California, Oregon, Washington 
and from the Great Northwest. The only mountains that I 
know of in the country are the Sierra Nevadas, but we have no 
mountaineers to take care of in that country. 

I also bring you, Madam President General, the loyal and 
loving greetings from California, from San Diego to Siskiyou, 
from the Sierras to the sea. (Applause. ) 


Best wishes for the AMERICAN MonTHLY Macazine.—Miss Mar- 
caret S. Mossy, Dallas, Texas. 
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OLD HADDONFIELD 
James L. Pennypacker 


For two hundred and nine years Haddonfield has sat here 
beside the old “King’s Highway” and looked out through her 
little windows upon the world. Dear old mother, quaint in 
lace cap and kerchief and apron, she has watched and won- 
dered and perhaps sighed a little to join in the hurly burly ; 
but with settled purpose, she has kept the hearth-fire bright, 
the kettle boiling and the floor sanded and with simple dignity 
she has lived the passing years. 

With simple dignity, too, and old-fashioned hospitality she 
has welcomed her casual or expected guests. 

And her guests have been many and varied. 

To her came the Indian and found an open door and food 
and medicine. To her came the Quaker preacher, on his mis- 
sion of love from Old England, passing by way of Jamaica, 
the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania on his 
journey to the New England. To her came frequent visitors 
from neighboring parts. John Smith, in his journal under date 
first month twenty eighth 1748 “Burlington, John Smith,” wlio 
afterward married Hannah, daughter of James Logan, says 
“After dinner Rachel Pemberton, Hannah Logan, William's 
wife and I, with Chally, went over the river and to Elizabeth 
Estaugh’s, who received us very courteously and entertained 
us very kindly.” 

Haddonfield early became the center of the county life and 
one of the active centers of the Colony. Here, a hundred years 
before Camden began to be, were supply stores and tanneries, 
smithies, wheelwright shops, grist mills, a Meeting House, and 
taverns. Wagons laden with farm products or sea products 
came long distances to barter for pins and lace and calicoes 
and “osnabrigs—came and received a hearty welcome and 
returned. For to this day no street crosses our Main street in 
the mile and a half of its length. Numerous roads come in 
at varying angles and here at our Main street they stop. 

And the heart of hearts of this scene of friendly and business 
hospitality was this Old Tavern, The Indian King. With its 
hospitable porches, its numerous sleeping rooms, its ample ball- 
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room, its great stable-yard and sheds which stabled often over 
forty vehicles at one time, its dining room, and of course its 


bar (no doubt many of you ladies have looked in vain to-day 
for the bar) it gave a comforting welcome and a parting cheer iS 
to the guests who came and went. ie 
And what interesting guests The Indian King has enter- aad 
tained. The passing stage-coach traveller from many a dis- ea 
tant land. The rough fisherman or, it may be pirate, from the = 


shore,—the farmer with his oxteam bearing the odor of the 55 
stable on his boots,—the prim Quaker family from the city, = 
stopping for dinner on their way to relatives in Evesham,— ; 
Rafinesque, the famous naturalist, who went afoot through 
Haddonfield to Egg Harbor,—John Woolman, the spiritual 
Quaker preacher whose Journal published first in 1774 is one 
of the living books to-day and stands second on President 
Eliot’s much discussed five-foot shelf of classics,—Miles Sage, 
the American vidette who wounded with thirteen bayonet stabs 
was carried to bed and nursed back to health in one of these 
sleeping rooms,—‘‘Drover” Anthony Wayne who wrote from 
Haddonfield a detailed military letter to Washington at Valley 
Forge,—Dainty Dolly Madison,—and Governor Will Living- 
ston and the first Assembly and Council of Safety of the State 
of New Jersey. 

Throughout most of its existence the “Indian King’ was an 
active tavern. There came a time, some thirty years ago, when 
under local option laws it lapsed into a boarding-house and 
ice-cream saloon, and again later into a tenement house. 
Fortunately the spirit of hospitality which so long breathed 
within these walls has been re-awakened and again the Old 
Tavern becomes a center of the village and county and state 
interest. In this awakening, New Jersey Daughters of the 
American Revolution have borne an important and interesting 
part, and the State of New Jersey is glad, through its Com- 
missioners, to give to you, here, among the first, a most cordial 
welcome. 

It is well that the State of New Jersey has bought and cared 
for this building. It is well for us to breathe the inspiration and 
the call to patriotism of this historic spot. New Jersey, lying 
between two great cities of the greatest feels 
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the constant strain of alien influences, and we cannot too often 
gather together on occasions like this and sing “Jersey Land 
My Jersey Land.” 

On the twentieth day of next September, the anniversary of 
the day on which the bill was here passed substituting the 
word “State” for the word “Colony” in all public writs and 
documents, the formal opening of the Indian King will be 
made. The commissioners, with an advisory committee of 
delegates from the various patriotic societies of the state, have 
begun to arrange for these opening exercises. It shall be a 
day of dignity and patriotism and united spirit for all Jersey- 
men. 

We invite you, Daughters of the American Revolution, to be 
with us then, and then again, as now, we will give j you a warm 


THE “INDIAN KING” ANDITS CONNECTION WITH 
THE REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF NEW 


In 1750, Haddonfield, which had then been an established 
settlement for nearly half a century and, although small, a 
decidedly thriving one, welcomed the erection of a new tavern 
house with much pleasure, for in those days the country inn 
held a much more important and honored place in the life of 
the community than to-day. In that year Mathias Aspden who 
had purchased the property of Timothy Matlack some five 
years before, laid the foundations and reared the walls of the 
building in which we are met to-day. In its early history its 
lot was that of the average village inn, although its location on 
the King’s Highway, the principal thoroughfare through West 
New Jersey, and only a short ride from the neighboring city 
of Philadelphia, then the metropolis of the country, made it 
without doubt the centre of the social life and activity for miles 
around. At that time Haddonfield was the most important 
settlement in what is now Camden county and was also one 
of the best known towns in the whole Province of West Jersey. 
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It is therefore not to be wondered at that the Legislature of 
the Colony then in session in the northern part of the State, in 
January, 1777, hearing rumors of an advance of the British 
which might make it decidedly unpleasant to continue in ses- 
sion there, adjourned to meet at Haddonfield on the 29th of 
that month. On that day they met in this building, but because 
they lacked a quorum, which prevented the transaction of any 
business, they adjourned until the following day when the 
message of Governor Livingston was read to the members of 
both houses of the Colonial Legislature. The last few weeks 
had shown the silver lining to the cloud, which, during the 
previous year, had hung like a pall over the cause of the 
patriots, and the Governor congratulated the members upon 
the then very recent victories of Trenton and Princeton which 
had forced the British troops to abandon the occupation of a 
large part of the colony. 

The Legislature transacted routine business, much of which 
had to do with matters relating to the war, which was then 
waging. The salary of the Governor of the colony was fixed 
at 600 pounds per year, and that of the Chief Justice at 300 
pounds per year; the members of the Council or Upper House 
of the Legislature at 10 shillings per day, and the members of 
the House of Assembly at 8 shilling per day. 

At the same session of the Legislature the speaker laid 
before the house a letter from John Hancock, dated January 
31, 1777, which was accompanied by a copy of the Declaration 
of Independence, which had been ordered by the Congress to 
be sent to each state, and that document was spread at length 
upon the minutes of the proceedings of the Legislature. 

Within these walls on the last day of February, 1777, Gov- 
ernor Livingston in an impassioned address to the members of 
the Council and Assembly spoke as follows: 

“The rapacity of the British is boundless, their rapine indis- 
criminate, and their barbarity unparalleled. They have plun- 
dered friends and foes. They have committed hostilities 
against the professors of literature and the ministers of re- 
ligion, against public records and. private muniments, and 
books of improvement and papers of curiosity, and against the 
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arts and sciences. They have butchered the wounded asking 
for quarter, mangled the dying weltering in their blood, re- 
fused to the dead the rites of sepulture, suffered prisoners to 
perish for want of sustenance, violated the chastity of women, 
disfigured private dwellings, and in the rage of impiety and 
barbarism profaned edifices dedicated to Almighty God.” 

This same Governor Livingston a few days later here 
recommended that there be created a board consisting of a 
president and twelve members to be known as the “Council of 
Safety” which should have power to fill vacancies in office, to 
correspond with the Congress and with other states, to transact 
business, both civil and military, to apprehend all persons sus- 
pected of dangerous designs against the colony and commit 
them to jail, to examine witnesses, and cause laws to be passed 
and enforced, and also, to summon the Assembly and to call 
on the militia of the colony to carry out its.orders. In other 
words, this Council of Safety became virtually the governing 
body of the colony during the recess of the Legislature. On 
March 18, 1777, the Council of Safety was duly organized and 
consisted of the following members : 

“William Livingston, John Cleves Symmes, William 
Paterson, Nathaniel Scudder, Theophilus Elmer, Silas Condict, 
John Hart, John Mehelm, Samuel Dick, John Combs, Caleb 
Camp, Edmund Wetherby and Benjamin Manning.” It held 
its first meeting in this building on that day, and also met here 
repeatedly in the months of May, June and September of the 
same year. 

In May, 1777, the Legislature of the colony then in session in 
this building, received the report of a special committee which 
had previously been appointed to design and procure a seal, 
which should be in keeping with the importance and dignity of 
the colony. It was then that the Great Seal of the State of 
New Jersey was presented by this committee to the Legisla- 
ture and formally adopted by it. 

The Legislature remained in session until June 7th, when it 
adjourned for the summer recess and reconvened in this 
building in September 3d, after which it remained in session 
here for about three weeks. On September 2oth, a bill was 
passed, which provided as follows: “Whereas, in the 15th 
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section of the Constitution of New Jersey, it is directed and 
ordained that all commissions shall run thus: ‘The Colony of 
New Jersey to A. B. &c. Greeting,’ And Whereas, since the 
framing of the said Constitution the Honorable Congress have 
declared the United Colonies, Free and Independent States: 
Be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that from 
and after the publication of this act all commissions and writs 
which by the Constitution are required to run in the name of 
the Colony, shall run in the name of the State of New Jersey.” 

On September 24th, the Legislature adjourned to hold its 
next session in Princeton. 

During the period of the Revolution and until about 1790, 
the tavern was kept by Hugh Creighton, and bore the name of 
the “Indian King.” Creighton was a man of much: prominence 
and frequent reference is made to him in the annals of that 
period. It was then that Mrs. Dorothy Payne Todd made 
frequent visits to the village inn kept by her uncle, which 
visits and the friends made among the village folk, she always 
remembered with much interest and pleasure, when as Dolly 
Madison, she presided over the household of the fourth presi- 


5 


of the United States. 

& During the century after the “Indian King” passed out of 
Air the possession of mine host, Creighton, many changes were 
7 made, especially in the interior of the building, to adapt it to 
By the requirements of its successive owners. The first public 
a recognition of its historic importance was the placing of a 


tablet on the front wall of the building by the Haddonfield 
Chapter some ten years ago. Shortly thereafter a movement 
£ was started which resulted in its purchase by the State of New 
Jersey in 1904. The room in which the sessions of the legis- 
lature were held was restored, and in 1908 an appropriation 
was obtained for the purchase of an adjoining property and 
the complete restoration of the building. A commission, spe- 
cially appointed by the governor, now has charge of the build- 
ing, and a formal opening thereof is planned in the near 
future. 

In recognition of the interest manifested by the members of 
the Haddonfield Chapter in this historic building, the commis- 
sioners, on behalf of - State of New Jersey, its present 
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owner, have generously designated the room in which we are 
now met as a meeting place for our chapter. It seemed fitting, 
therefore, that the chapter should place in this room, as a part 
of the permanent furnishing thereof, something which should 
testify to our continued interest in the building and should, at 
the same time, have of itself some historic significance. We 
have, therefore, caused to be made and placed in position, a 
mantle and mirror made from the wood of the frigate Augusta. 

To a gathering of New Jersey “Daughters” it is unnecessary 
to give any detailed account of the Augusta or its historic 
interest. Suffice it to say, that she was a British frigate of 
sixty-four guns which took part in the battles of Fort Mercer 
and Fort Mifflin, October 22, 1777. After a most furious en- 
gagement, the Augusta blew up, whether by accident or from a 
shot from one of the forts is unknown. It may be noted in 
passing that Hugh Wynne, lying in prison in Philadelphia, is 
said to have heard the noise of the explosion. From that Octo- 
ber day until very recently the Augusta lay at the bottom of 
the Delaware, from which resting place a part of her timbers 
were rescued a short time since, mainly through the untiring 
efforts of Miss Matlock. 


The silver plate upon the mantle bears the following inscrip- 
tion : 


“The wood of this mantle, submerged in the waters of the Delaware 
River for 130 years, was a part of the British frigate, Augusta, sunk 
by the Americans off Red Bank, October 22d, 1777. Nes i 
“Erected by the Haddonfield Chapter, = om tt 
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The Arkansas Daughters under Mrs. Katharine Braddock Barows, 
the state regent, have taken up the work of educating the mountain 
white girls of that state. One of the first to respond to the urgent 
appeal sent out for help was our honored president general. 
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+ Sar: Mle mantle was unveiled by Mrs. Henry D. Moore, the first 
regent of the Haddonfield Chapter. 


3 
(Delivered before the Molly Aiken Chapter on the unveiling of Pa ES me 
memorial in her honor.) om, 


It was probably about the year 1766 that James Aiken came 
from Londonderry to Antrim, but he did not bring his family 
with him. He returned to Londonderry, but in August, 1767, 
he arrived with his wife and children and they took up their 
lives in a house he built for them on Carter hill. 

Mr. Aiken paid the Masonian proprietors about nine cents 
per acre for his land, or about $15 for the 160 acres he took for 
his farm—a very small sum as it seems now, but of vastly 
greater importance in those early days. 

Here, in the humble cabin, whose inmates were often in peril 
from bears and wolves, and constantly enduring the most 
wearing labors and hardships, the first white child in this 
beautiful and historic old town was born. This was in the 
early part of 1768 and we learn that the Aikens had already 
lost a son since coming to this place. We cannot refrain from 
dwelling for a moment upon the plight of that mother with her 
young babe Polly, as we call her. Her heart bleeding from 
the loss of her son, her home, a rough cabin in a little clearing 
in the wilderness! No neighbors, no woman to minister to 
her when her little one was born; it surely seems as if her lot 
were a hard one! 

But this brave woman had neither the time nor the spirit to 
complain. She was one of that noble band of pioneer women 
who learned how to live their lives just as fearlessly as their 
more talked-of husbands, and who served their country by their 
firesides just as truly as did those husbands on the field of 
battle. 

The years passed, filled with care and hard work, but light- 
ened with many joys and blessings, several more children came 
to Deacon Aiken and his wife, they built themselves a new log 
house, and Polly grew to be a dainty little maid of seven. 

This was in the memorable year 1775 and rumors of the 
growing discontent of the Colonies had long been current in 
the little settlement. Early in the spring of that year, news of 
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the unsuccessful raid made by General Gage upon the military 
supplies at Concord, Massachusetts, reached the ears of the 
settlers here. 

No call to arms was needed, as if in response to our great 
clarion blast the men of this place with men from Deering, 
Greenfield, Bennington and Hancock, began at once to congre- 
gate in Deacon Aiken’s barn. 

Isaac Butterfield, of Greenfield, was chosen as captain of the 
little band and they started immediately for Lexington, not 
even returning to their homes to bid farewell to their families. 

Antrim has a proud record of service, every man who was 
able to bear arms, but two, marched out that day, and one of 
those followed the next day. And here again was a time when 
the women were called upon to show a spirit of patriotism 
equal to that of the men. 

Mistress Aiken gave four men to fight for the independence 
of her country, and she must have spun and woven, and baked 
and brewed, with a heavy heart many times, and the care of 
her little children must have been a difficult task for one 


woman’s hands. 


Before the close of that struggle which we call the War of 
the American Revolution, the little Polly must have grown to 
be almost a woman. It seems strange to think of it in this 
way, but that young girl was destined to be a sort of con- 
necting link between the two greatest periods of our American 
history. She grew to womanhood in the midst of the stirring 
events of the American Revolution when our great and revered 
General George Washington, the founder of this Republic, was 
its president. She lived to witness the progress of the first 
years of the Civil War, when Abraham Lincoln, the preserver 
of this Republic, was its president. Who shall say what feel- 
ings surged in the heart of that aged woman of over ninety 
years when she saw the structure of that great nation which 
her own father had helped to rear, tottering as if to its 
overthrow. It must have been a great grief to her, and we 
find ourselves wishing that her life might have been prolonged 
even a few years longer. She died in 1863. 

This beautiful banner of the free, the stars and stripes, as 
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we love to call our glorious flag, floated over those troops, too, eat 
and inspired them and cheered them on to victory. site 


The madam regent and members of Molly Aiken Chapter 
are to be congratulated on bearing the name of the first white — 
woman who lived in the lovely old village of Antrim. The 
example of Deacon Aiken and of his wife and their daughter, 
P yd is a source of inspiration even down to this very day. ; 

One branch of the work of our great National Society of the _ 
daughters of the American Revolution is that of preserving ‘ rd 
and marking historic places which concern the story of the FS re 
early days of our country’s existence. y 

In placing this handsome memorial on the site of the home 
of Molly Aiken, you are conferring a real favor upon your 
townspeople and upon the public. This marker will be ob-— 
served and its inscription read by many a passer-by who would 
otherwise have gone on in ignorance of the interesting facts 
which it records. 

I accept this memorial as the state regent of the Daughters _ 
of the American Revolution in the State of New Hampshire, 
and I wish to thank you for it not only in the name of the 
Daughters, but of those many other persons who will see and 
admire it in all the years to come. Such a tribute to a lifelong ae 
past reminds one that 


“To live in the hearts we leave fot 
behind is not to die.” ae 


Molly Aiken and the men and women who lived in her time, he) on 
as well as all other patriots, obeyed the injunction of our great i. oie: 
_ New Hampshire statesman, whom I love to quote, Daniel ms Me 
ebster; he admonished us all to 
es “Let our object be our country, our whole country, an 
nothing but our country, and by the blessing of God may that 
country itself become a vast monument, not of oppression and — 
tyranny, but wisdom and liberty, and peace, upon which the: 
world may gaze with admiration forever.” 


z 


Cath et With best wishes for the continued success of “our” AMERICAN 
Montuity Macazine.—Mrs. Geratp L. Scnuyier, Regent, of Denver 
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REBECCA CALHOUN PICKENS 


Rebecca Calhoun, the wife of General Andrew Pickens, was 
born in the year 1745. She was the daughter of Ezekiel Cal- 
houn, who resided in Hopewell Meeting House, Calhoun Settle- 
ment, Abbeville District, South Carolina, and grew up under 
the education common at that period in a frontier settlement. 
Her father was an intelligent gentleman and possessed what in 
those days was considered an independent estate. In 1761 the 
settlement made on Long Cane, Abbeville District, was nearly 
broken up by an Indian massacre and many of the best citizens 
were murdered. At the Long Cane Bridge, near Calhoun 
Settlement, Ezekiel Calhoun with his young and interesting 
family escaped to the Waxhaws on Broad river. It was there 
that General Pickens became acquainted with Miss Calhoun. 
He afterward went to Calhoun Settlement and married her in 
1763. She was considered very beautiful and attractive and 
tradition says it was the largest wedding ever known in that 
section of the country. As was the custom in those days of 
simplicity and cordial hospitality all were invited from far and 
near to join in the festivities—which, it is said, lasted three 
days without intermission. The beauty of the bride was the 
theme of all tongues. She had extensive connections of the 
highest respectability and the hospitality of her parental home 
was proverbial. The bridegroom was in the full flush of 
joyous manhood, and was not of the kind that said never a 
word and stood dangling his bonnet and plume, but was “so 
faithful in love and so dauntless in war,” and on this great 
festive occasion all were contented and happy. Soft eyes 
looked love to eyes that spake again, “and all went merry as a 
marriage bell.” Rebecca Calhoun’s wedding was long talked 
of as a great event in the neighborhood and old people used 
it as a point of time to reckon from, while lads and lassies 
gained their first emotions of love from that joyous occasion. 
She was remarkable for the elasticity of form, with delicate 
and fair complexion and with girlish playfulness that never 
deserted her even in old age. Pure was her heart as the dew- 
drop. Bright rose her morning star, and not a cloud hung 
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around it. Ah! how little did her young heart know of the 
trials and dangers that lay before her in the future! e 
During the perilous scenes of the Revolution her devotion 
and fidelity cheered and sustained her gallant husband amid 
all their difficulties and made his home ever bright and clear, 
even through the blood and carnage of those terrible days. A 
The frontier settlements of South Carolina had not only to 
encounter the British in their invasion from the seacoast, but 4 
the savages from the mountains and the Tories in the neigh- 
borhood of their homesteads. It was literally war to the knife _ 
and hilt to hilt. Neither night nor day were they safe—their 
houses were burned by the Tories and their children often mas- _ 
sacred by the Indians. Mrs. Pickens was on many occasions 
P compelled to abandon her residence, near where Abbeville — 
: Court House now stands, and to secrete herself and her chil-— 
dren for days, while at these times she and her infant family _ 
were supported by their faithful negroes. She endured all this 
with a fortitude that never failed. True to her country, she 
never forgot she was a soldier’s wife. Before the breaking 
out of the Revolution, General Pickens had built a block-house 
near his residence, as a place of refuge to the settlement in | 
case of danger from the Indians. Into this the inhabitants 
were often driven and many a youthful warrior received there _ 
the first training that made him a soldier in the cause of his 
country. It was on these occasions that Mrs. Pickens exerted 
her powerful influence upon those who were forced to gather — 
around her husband’s standard. After General Greene was 
forced to fall back from Ninety-Six and retreated over the 
Saluda river on his way toward North Carolina, it was gen- 
erally supposed that South Carolina would soon become a 
conquered Province, as the British held Ninety-Six, Granby, 
Camden and Charleston, with all intermediate country. Many 
Whig families, fearing to remain, fled to Greene’s camp, to | 
follow and claim the protection of the retreating army. Among 
those were the family of General Pickens, who was then with | 
Greene’s army. It was supposed, of course, that General 
Pickens would provide for their safety, but he immediately sent 
them back to share the common suffering of their country, and — 
thereby show that the struggle was not over and that the spirit 
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of resistance was undying. Mrs. Pickens, with Roman forti- 
tude and the devotion of a true woman, met the difficulties of 
the situation and sustained herself and her children throughout 
and amid those perilous times that fell upon her home and the 
whole country. 

With elasticity of spirits, remarkable even in one of her sex, 
she had the peculiar faculty of government over her children, 
who feared and loved her. Her sons often spoke of her in after 
life; her house was the delight of the young people, and her 
playful spirits enlivened their evening sports. She had three 
sons and six daughters, her sons graduated at Princeton and 
Brown Universities and two of them became members of the 
bar. One of them was lieutenant-colonel in the Tenth Regi- 
ment, United States army, in Canada during the War of 1812, 
and before the termination of that war he was chosen one of 
the colonels in a state brigade raised in South Carolina for the 
war. Judge Auger was the general and Colonel Drayton the 
other colonel. This son was, in 1816, chosen governor of 
South Carolina. 


The brother of Mrs. Pickens, Colonel J. E. Calhoun, was a 
very eminent lawyer and also United States senator from 
South Carolina. John C. Calhoun was her cousin, 

She was a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
1815, and a marble slab marks the spot by the side of her hus- 
band, where her earthly remains repose, in that sweet and 
hallowed vale that surrounds the Old Stone Meeting House of 


She died in 


Pendleton. In all the genuine dignity that becomes a woman, 
in love and affability of deportment, in gentleness and kindness 
of disposition and manners, Mrs. Andrew Pickens had few 
equals—while in all the pure and high virtues which adorn the 
female character, she had no superiors. 


Mrs. S. BLECKLEY, 
Cateechee Chapter, Anderson, S. C. 


On page 734 of the June issue the Thomas Polk Chapter is given 
as the Thomas Peck Chapter, a mistake which does not appear in the 
body of the article however. 
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DEDICATION OF A MONUMENT TO GENERAL > 
WARREN AND THE REVOLUTIONARY HEROES it 
OF WARREN COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, BY 
‘TIDIOUTE CHAPTER, JULY 4, 1910 


congratulating herself upon the eminent success attending her ; 
efforts. 
A perfect day was the first thing to ensure the success of _ 
the ceremonies. Promptly at eleven o'clock the stirring music 
of the band summoned the last dilatory members of the audi- | J 
ence. 
Library Theater was beautifully decorated in the national 
colors. On the stage, surrounded and overhung by flags and 
bunting, sat the members of Tidioute Chapter, the president of 
the day, the Honorable H. H. Cumings, the speakers and the 


a well earned rest, reviewing the work of eighteen months and : 


ministers. 
The Rev. Mr. Conway, pastor of the First Methodist Episco-_ 
pal Church, gave a feeling and patriotic prayer. : 


Mrs. May G. Eaton, chaplain of the chapter, then read in— 
racious and pleasing manner a paper written by Mrs. C. J. D. 
Valker, vice-regent of the chapter. The paper had been read 
y her at the Warren County Historical Society. It gave a 
rief outline of the founding and history of the National - 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution: The growth — 

of the society, the work they have been doing and what has — 
been accomplished, not forgetting to mention the grand © 
Memorial Continental Hall’ in Washington, District of 
olumbia, and the growth and work of the Tidioute Chapter. 
4 Patriotic spirit as well as natural endowment and thorough 
_ training were manifest in the singing of Miss McNett, Mrs. 
Trushel and Mr. John G. Smith, each fairly thrilling their — 
hearers. 
The oration of the day was by the Honorable Charles ae ch 
Warren Stone, on the “Life and Character of General Joseph aut 
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GENERAL JosePH WARREN. 
Joseph Warren was born in Roxbury, Massachusetts, June 
1 11, 1741, the oldest of four sons. While the genealogy of the 
> Warren family runs back through commoners, knights and 
; earls to William, Earl of Warren, who came to England with 
William the Conqueror, and married Grundada, his daughter, 
b General Warren’s immediate ancestry were distinctively of the 
common people. His father was a farmer, his grandfather a 
carpenter and his great-grandfather a mariner. They were, 
however, men of intelligence, uprightness, high character and 


: exemplary and useful citizens. His mother was a woman of 
exceptional force of character. The accidental death of her 

F husband when her oldest son was but fourteen years of age 
left upon her the responsibility for the training and education 

; of four sons, and the skill, fidelity and efficiency with which 


: she met this responsibility are attested by the eminence and 
usefulness which all these sons attained. She lived to be 
ninety years old. 

x «* x * * x * * * 


At the age of fourteen Warren entered Harvard College, and 
after a creditable course of study graduated with honor four 
j years later. In college he was recognized as a young man of 
| rectitude of purpose and conduct; of exemplary habits, of 
; manly bearing, of personal courage and of generous, inde- 
pendent disposition. 

Soon after his graduation and at the age of only nineteen he 
became master of the Roxbury grammar school at the princely 
salary of “ninety-three pounds, nine shillings and five pence a 
year, he to board himself.” Warren retained this position for 
the year, and there is extant his letter to the school authorities 
directing them to pay the balance of his salary, thirteen pounds, 
to his mother and her receipt for the same, a suggestive 
evidence of filial devotion and care. About the time of leaving 
school he joined the Masonic fraternity and became zealous in 
ptomoting its interests, and rose to its highest honors, being 
at the time of his death grand master of the Continent of 
America. 

Warren pursued the study of medicine under the direction 
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of Dr. James Lloyd, an eminent physician of Boston. In due 
time he settled in that city for the practice of his profession. 
At the age of twenty-three he was married to Elizabeth 
Hooton, described in the newspaper notice of the marriage as 
“An accomplished young lady, with a handsome fortune.” 
She seems to have been but fourteen years of age, but to have 
possessed accomplishments of a high order and a character 
worthy to share her husband’s aspirations and fortunes. 

* * * * * * 


He speedily became so absorbed in championing the cause 
of the people that his pecuniary affairs became neglected and 
greatly deranged. He wrote for the newspapers, attended 
public meetings, made speeches, served on committees, drafted 
resolutions and addresses to the governor and the ministry, 
and became a recognized leader of the people. 

On the evening of the 5th of March, 1770, the friction 
between the people and the soldiery quartered in their midst 
culminated in the firing by the troops on the citizens, and the 
killing of five unoffending and unarmed men. Warren was 
quickly on the ground, ministering professionally to the 
wounded, guiding and restraining within orderly and peaceful 
limits the resentment of the outraged and inflamed populace. 
He was a leading spirit in that historic town meeting of the 
next day and of the committee appointed by it which finally 
extorted from the reluctant governor an order for the removal 
of the troops. He was also one of the Committee of Safety 
which kept watch and guard until the troops left the city. 

* * * * * * * * * 


In May the Provincial Congress had advised the occupation 
and fortification of the hills around Boston, including Bunker 
Hill, and on June 15th the Committee of Safety joined in this 
recommendation. At the council of war Warren and Ward 
opposed the immediate occupancy of Bunker Hill, as we had 
“no battering cannon,” and but a small supply of powder; but 
the more impetuous and less prudent counsels of Prescott and 
Putnam prevailed, and at about nine o’clock at night on June 
16th, the gallant Colonel Prescott, uniformed in his “calico 
frock,” which has gone into history, marched at the head of a 
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thousand men across the neck to Charlestown, on to and over 
Bunker Hill, and threw up a redoubt on Breed’s Hill, nearer 
Boston. Later he was joined by Putnam and Stark with their 


commands. 
It is recorded that “Warren passed the night in the transac- sae ed 
tion of public business” at Watertown, where he had presided MeL aed 


over the sessions of congress during the day. In the forenoon 
of the 17th, suffering from a severe nervous headache, he had 
thrown himself on a bed at General Ward’s headquarters in 
Cambridge, when word came that the British were landing in 
Charlestown. Warren immediately rose, declaring his head- 
ache gone, and announced his purpose of joining the troops 
on Bunker Hill. To the protest of Elbridge Gerry and 
others against his risking a life so valuable, he answered: 
“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” “It is sweet and be- 
coming to die for the country,” and started across the cannon- 
swept neck to Charlestown. Both Putnam and Prescott ten- 
dered to him the command when he reached the fortifications, 
as he had a few days before been elected a major general by 
congress; but this he declined, only asking to be directed 
where the onslaught would be the fiercest, and was told it 
would be the redoubt. Thither he went, armed with sword 
and musket. He was received with cheers by the soldiers, 
wearied with their night’s work, but still standing at their posts. 
It is said, “His character and conduct and presence greatly 
animated and encouraged his countrymen. His heroic soul 
elicited a kindred fire from the troops. His lofty spirit gave 
them confidence.” The situation now became dramatic in the 
extreme. The gathered farmers in their everyday clothes and 
with their trusty muskets, stood in the redoubt and behind the 
rail fence awaiting the onset. The flower of the British army 
in their red coats and gay uniforms, veterans of many a cam- 
paign, formed for the assault; the ships of war in the harbor 
were bombarding the patriots’ lines, and the British batteries 
on Copp’s Hill and elsewhere kept up a constant cannonade on 
their works. Across the harbor the roofs and hills of Boston 
were crowded with interested spectators. In perfect alignment 
and with steady tread the British veterans moved up the hill, 
firing as _ advanced; not a sound came from the — 
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lines. They had been directed to reserve their fire till they 
could see the whites of the eyes of the British soldiers, and 
nerved to self-control they stood grimly at their posts. When 
the British line was within eight rods came the order “Fire!” 
and a sheet of flame burst from the patriot lines before which 
the veteran soldiers staggered and fell. The colonists were 
marksmen, and loading and firing as rapidly as possible, each 
man as best he could, they soon forced the royal troops to 
retreat in disorder. Out of reach of the farmers’ rifles they 
were rallied and formed for a second assault. Meantime the 
British set fire to the town of Charlestown, and the flames 
consuming the houses and climbing the tall spires of the 
churches added to the awful grandeur of the scene as the 
British troops again moved to the attack. The cannon from 
the men-of-war and British batteries roared unintermittently, 
endeavoring to cover the British assault. Again the patriots 
reserved their fire until the British were even nearer than 
before, and again before it the British ranks melted away and 
the survivors quickly retreated. General Gage meantime had 
sent strong reinforcements from Boston. It is said that in 
some way the British had learned that the powder of the 
Americans in the redoubt was exhausted, and a third time they 
charged the hill. There were not fifty American soldiers who 
had bayonets; their powder was exhausted. Hurling stones 
at the advancing British, they clubbed them back as they were 
slowly forced to retreat. The British were too exhausted by 
their efforts and too much staggered by their losses to pursue, 
and the battle of Bunker Hill, the most far-reaching in its 
influence and results of any in our history, was ended, and 
Warren was dead, shot as he was leaving the redoubt among 
the last of the Americans. ‘ " 

At the close of Mr. Stone’s address, Mr. Cumings introduced _ 
Mrs. Alexander, regent of Philadelphia Chapter, who spoke | 
briefly, outlining the work and some interesting incidents of 
her department, teaching patriotism to children. 

The exercises in Library Theater closed by the audience, led > 
by the band, singing “My Pennsylvania,” composed and dedi- | 
cated to the chapter by Miss Nancy C. Morrow, of Tidioute. 
Rev. A. B. McCormick, of New Castle, then pronounced the 
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benediction, after which the chapter and friends marched to the 
monument. Mr. Cumings introduced Mrs. Cumings, regent of 
‘the chapter, who presented the monument to the town in a 
ss gracious and charming manner. 
Rig er Mr. President, Mayor Eaton and Citizens: We have come 
Sx together in this beautiful park on the banks of the fair Alle- 
_— gheny, on this one hundred and thirty-fourth anniversary of 
BS . our nation’s birth, to revere and honer the memory of those 
; heroes who fought for American independence in the War of 
the Revolution. 

Our organization is one to which we belong, not only by 


Be choice, but by virtue of our blood; by virtue of our ancestors ; 
Bt because of the men who fought and won the battles for inde- 
pendence. 


It is our sublime privilege, as it is our endeavor, to keep 
green the memory of the distinguished men of the past, who, 
as great soldiers or statesmen, achieved their country’s triumph 
and shaped her policy; of the sailors and the soldiers who 
carried the muskets in the ranks, who have made it possible 
for us to throw open our doors to the poor and oppressed of 
all lands, and say, “Here is an asylum where you may enjoy 
liberty, and freedom of conscience, and the right of individual 
ownership of property.” The call has been heard over the 
globe, and from civilized and uncivilized peoples of the earth 
has come a stream of immigration which has populated our 
plains and valleys. 

No nation has ever achieved greatness that did not cherish 
the deeds of its ancestors, and we feel it a duty, as well as a 
pleasure, to conserve the memories and traditions of ours. 

She then stated the objects of the society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

We have taught the unthinking people of our country that 
without a reverence for the past, without public records of 


, those who founded our nation and endured the hardships of 
Se the pioneer, we could never be a truly great people. Never 


again will a hero be forgotten; or the soldier who gives his 
life for his country, lie for a century in an unmarked grave. 
Our society is nearer the heart and pulse beat of the govern- 
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ment of the United States than any other organized body of 
women. 

The Tidioute Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, at their annual meeting in November, 1909, re- 
solved to erect a boulder bearing a bronze tablet containing the 
names of those men who had fought for American inde- 
pendence, and who are buried in Warren county. This 
stupendous work was placed in the hands of several com- 
mittees who have nobly risen to the demands necessarily placed 
upon them, and to the members of these committees, and 
especially the chairmen, I extend my warmest thanks and 
hearty appreciation. Their interest and untiring energies, and 
the difficulties they have met with and overcome, deserve the 
highest praise; and | wish to express my thanks to everyone 
who has assisted in this work. 

Thinking that the people of Warren county were not familiar 
with the organization and work of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, we planned a Patriotic Day, and accordingly a 
patriotic program was given in the Library Theater in April 
of 1909. The citizens were enthusiastic, and the contagion 
was quickly felt by the chapter members, who became more 
enthusiastic, so ways and means were discussed. The regent 
proposed a “Tag Day,” and the wonderful success of that day 
is known to you all. In consequence, our modest boulder and 
tablet grew in proportion when, at the regular meeting held 
in May, 1909, our efficient and faithful treasurer, Miss S. J. 
Everson, proposed that a bronze portrait statue of General 
Joseph Warren, one of the heroes of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, should surmount the boulder. After further deliberation 
between the committees, the boulder gave place to the beautiful 
monument you now see. 

Unless one has had experience, it is impossible to appreciate 
the hours and days, in season and out of season, early and late, 
spent by our faithful registrar, Mrs. Cowen, and Miss Morrow, 
in the work of research, and as a result of their zeal, we pre- 
sent to you the names of sixty-six heroes whose graves have 
been located, and whose Revolutionary services have been veri- 
fied. Our work is not yet finished, for there are names of 
more men whose services are yet to be proven; and we antici- 
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pate placing these names, in the near future, upon a tablet in 
the blank space on the opposite side of this monument. 

And now, in behalf of the Tidioute Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, with the good wishes of its one hun- 
dred and fifteen members, I, as their regent, present to the 
citizens of Warren county, through you, Mayor Eaton, this 
monument, trusting it will ever fulfill its mission of being an 
object lesson in patriotism to the present and future genera- 
tions, and that it may prove an incentive to the boys and girls 
in our schools to study the life and achievements of General 
Joseph Warren, and the lives of other men, who, like him, 
have given themselves to their country. 

Mr. Eaton replied, voicing his pride in Warren and the 
pleasure it gave him to see added to her advantages and her 
beauty this point of interest and adornment. As Mr. Eaton 
finished his speech, the Misses Abbie Cumings, Lalla May 
Hunter and Eleanor Walker pulled the flags draping the statue, 
which slowly fell away, permitting the radiant sunshine to 
illuminate the stately bronze figure, revealing all its splendid 
beauty. Every heart swelled and thrilled with patriotic pride 
and a spontaneous burst of applause greeted the figure of the 
brave young soldier who gave so much, even to life itself, for 
the freedom and liberty he loved. 

As the applause died away the audience was hushed to still- 
ness in the soft summer air while the voice of Rev. Father 
Sieverding fell in benediction on the bowed heads. 


to-day a visible token of the patriotism and loyalty of Mrs. 
John T. Manson (formerly Mrs. Benedict), a member of the 
Mary Clap Wooster Chapter, of New Haven, Connecticut. 
She gave six thousand dollars for its finishing and furnishing 
in memory of Washington’s private secretary and her own 
great-grandmother, who gave her entire fortune to the patriot 
cause. 

This room is decorated in Colonial white and gold, hung 
with satin ‘draperies of blue embroidered with military gold 
braid. The lighting is in keeping with the beautiful effect. 
id mahogany of a special design. 
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The editor desires to correct the error which gave as a picture 
of this room the cut engraved on page 674 of the June issue 
of the Magazine. 

ES Composed and dedicated to Tidioute Chapter, D. A. R 
by one of its members, Nancy C. Morrow. 


(Air—“‘Maryland My Maryland”) 


We hail the grand old Keystone State, 
My Pennsylvania! 
Our father’s love for her was great, ; 
Their sacrifice, on every hand, 
For her, is known in every land; i 
Proud is her history. Let it stand. 
My Pennsylvania! 


Pennsylvania’s hills are grand, 
My Pennsylvania! 

Rich gifts they send throughout. our land, 
From Pennsylvania! 

They rise majestic from the plain, 

Their beauty far exceeds their gain; 

As freemen’s soil they will remain, 
In Pennsylvania! 


Pennsylvania’s streams are wide, 
My Pennsylvania! 
They all were once the Red Man’s pride, 
In Pennsylvania! 
The broad Ohio you'll find there, 
The Susquehanna, Delaware, 
And Allegheny, too, so fair, 
My Pennsylvania! 


Pennsylvania’s Daughters are true, 

My Pennsylvania! 
They love their state and nation too, eae 

The birthplace of Old Glory must, 
Preserve a nation that is just, 
Whose motto is, “In God We Trust, 


MY PENNSYLVANIA. 


OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


We are the daughters of New Hampshire,— 2% 
Daughters of the brave and true; iets 
We love our country and our flag, 
Our own red, white and blue; 
“Old glory” is our emblem 
And our faith is ever new— 
Our trust is marching on. 


Glory, glory, hallelujah ; 


Chorus. 


Glory, glory, hallelujah; or 
Glory, glory, hallelujah; 


Our trust is marching on. 


We are the Daughters of the Granite State, i 


aS Our hills and mountains strong 

mes Are like the loyal men of old, penile 
Who fought against the wrong. 
The Lord of Hosts was with 
And we sing the victor’s song; 


Our strength is marching on. 


OF 


Chorus. 


Words by Mrs. Samuel F. Patterson, Concord, N. H. 


INDUSTRY OF OUR FOREMOTHERS 
You knew well the story, which redounds to their glory, 
How in days of tribulation, O mothers, ae 


The heroism of our foremothers, 
So you bade me to-day, in brief resumé, ee * 
To recall for your pleasure, O mothers, Ms is 


Some pictures small on memory’s wall 
Of the industry of our foremothers. 
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They, at length, were discovered, by cobwebs well covered, 
Thru a carefully made introspection, 
And I would give at this time, in measured rhyme, | ee 
An alluring ideal retrospection, 
But memory would chide me, and truth would deride me, 
So must truthfully inform you O mothers, 
That, though altruistic, sternly realistic, and not idealistic, 
Were those views of the industry of our foremothers. 
From those pictures small on memory’s wall, 
I brushed the cobwebs, O mothers, 
Then did those dim views illuminate to carefully discriminate, 
Some to eliminate, others reserved to combine and delineate, 
As the industry of an average foremother. se. 
For, were the wolf at the door, lack of plenty in store, 
To enumerate her duties would make one dizzy, 
If with many slaves troubled, one’s duties were doubled, 
She must both work and manage to keep servants busy. 
So combine those pictures small, reserved on memory’s wall, 
And portray for your pleasure, O mothers, 
A picture realistic, perhaps not artistic, 
Of the industry of an average foremother. 
When this odd view I complete for you 
Believe you'll exclaim too, with me, 
Though I couldn’t be she, I she wouldn't be, 
I’m thankful that I was not she. 
For then scant attention was given to invention, 
Her labors to lighten as ours, O mothers, 
Storks too, now so rare, were then housed with care, 
And brought many treasures to foremothers. 


So this is the picture, I delineate, O mothers, 
As the industry of an average foremother. ee wt 
She must knit, embroider and sew, lest her children should go, 
Poorly clad to her shame and discredit, 
Keep house spotlessly clean, not a speck to be seen 
Lest a gossip should spy round and spread it. 
She must rare doughnuts make, bread and pound cake bake, 
With all kinds of pies in a primitive oven, 


Her jellies and jams, spiced pickles and hams, 

Must equal the best in creation; 

Her garden productions cause grocery reductions, _ 

With supplies for poor and parson’s legation. s 
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The yet dreaded “washday” must regularly hold sway, enguts 2 


Garments rivalling snow in their whiteness; "ee = 
While candlesticks, silver, glass and great andirons of brass, 
Must glitter with burnished brightness. 
She must find time to do her patchwork, too, eae oh sa 
In every conceivable pattern. val. 
Keep rope-corded, high posted curtained bed, ts 
With hid trundle bed, immaculately spread, 
Lest her neighbors should call her a slattern. 
She must make in crude mold, in numbers untold, 


Tallow candles for household consumption, 
By their dim, sputtering light, teach her children at Sdegten 
That to speak, ere addressed, was presumption. 


She must teacher be in the Rule of Three, ich eel 03 ead 
Though nouns were to her prepositions, 
And settle disputes, in childish pursuits, thew 


Use the switch oft to solve propositions. 

She must see that her boys had Sunday corduroys, 
That her girls were admired for their dressing; 

Teach each one to work, duty to shirk, 
Lest she spoil them with too much caressing. _ Gad 

Then she must wedge in some time to spin, oa 
And weave all material necessary, cag 

For blanket, counterpane, quilt, sheet, trousers, shirt, 
And neglect not her poultry and dairy. 

She must pile linen high for the time by and by, 
When trousseaus should be forth coming; 

My! I’ve an ache in my back when I think of that stack, 
Which surely kept poor fingers humming. 

Loud would sound her praise on great feast days, 
As she spread forth the viands for hunger appeasing, 

And pioneer hospitality became a charming reality, 
When she vied with her neighbors in pleasing. 

And those merry days, filled with both work and plays, 
Proved the basis of much organization, 

For the contest in log rolling, house raising, husking bee, 

Apple paring, spelling, singing glee, or the gossipy quilting bee, 
Gave glimpses of duty and strength in fraternization. 

She must play the harp and spinet, dance the stately minuet, 
With a grace all others excelling; 

But they didn’t despise her, nor even criticize her, ee pate od 
When she manufactured her own spelling. 

For though there were hours with ambition rife, P 
*Twas not a strenuous life; 

No struggling against odds for the higher education, 

No isms or isics, no schisms or physics, 

Ever ruffled that nature of — consetration. 
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Yet wholly testamentary, elementary, or complimentary, and not par- 
liamentary, 

Were the laws there which questions decided. 

When her new bonnet came, she must lend the same, etn et 
To every poor saint, without sinning, coat | igre} 

And then go to church to see ‘round her perch, , 
Crude facsimiles at her grinning. tag et 

And in high family pew, in prominent view, Le 
Wedged back on the seat as little Jack Horner, 

Would she sit there and wonder if her head in its plunder, 
Resembled that of a scarecrow of a sister in the “Amen Corner.” 

Were a new carpet wanted, then heroically undaunted 
Would she tear rags and sew them together, 

Then work like a beaver to spin warp for the weaver, 
And dye rags in sunshiny weather. 

For the pain that disturbs, she would cure many herbs, 
Then prescribe as a skilled physician, 

And often through life use the lancet and knife, 
Show the skill of a nurse in addition. : 

True, there were no known bacteria to eradicate, a8 
No recognized germs to contaminate, ihe 

No locomotor ataxia to afflict her with heart palpitation, 

No discovered pellagra or tonsilitis, hook-worm or appendicitis, 
To throw her at times into hysterical agitation 

In hog-killing time, ere the matin chime, 
Would she rise to multiplied duties, 

See the sausage seasoned right, the lard rendered white, ee “f ‘ 
Leaving cracklings for soup “perfect beauties.” 

She must see that the soap be not allowed to rope, 
Made with lye from the ash hopper dripping, 

The beer would she brew, the Metheglin too, 
Keep children and servants from sipping. ees iswailsaneyericete 

She must see the fruit dried and the cellar supplied, 
Every spring give each goose its plucking; 

Through all, hold her tongue, lest her misdeeds be rung, 
By gossips who needed a plucking. 

All this she would do with altruistic view, 
Her own heart felt wants oft suppressing, 


That there might arise, when she left for the skies, 


A household to give her a blessing. 
And I fain would ejaculate as I thus enumerate, 
Those altruistic views, O mothers, ne 
My! My! how we would hollow, if we had to follow 
The industry of our foremothers. 
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inaccessible records of patriots of War for American Independence, 
which records may be helpful to those desiring admission to the Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution and to the registrars of 
chapters. Such data will be gladly received by the editor of this maga- 
zine. 


Tue Last Survivors OF THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. | 


Furnished by the Rev. Anson Titus, West Somerville, Mass. 


(Continued from the August AmEricAN MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. ) 


It has been estimated that in the War for Independence there were 
nearly two-hundred and thirty-two thousand enlistments, about one- 
half in the Continental Lines and one-half in the regular militia. Very 
many of the enlistments were for short terms, and in the militia of 
the several Colonies, many men served on different alarm occasions. 
But by generous allowance we may say there were one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand different men who served as patriots. It is well 
known that the existing rolls of the Revolutionary War are far from 
perfect. There was no uniformity between the several Colonies, and 
in each Colony, as well as in the Continental Army there was no 
uniform system of keeping rolls and rosters. The good being accom- 
plished by the several patriotic societies, will compel a more systematic 
compilation and publication of military services of the patriots of 
the Revolution. Ancient rolls are coming forth from unexpected 
places, and from hidden corners of our State and Court Houses. 

It was a most beautiful scheme in the mind of the Congress which 
devised the census of 1840, to include a census of the pensioners 
of the government, that is, their names, ages, residences and to whom 
the pension could be payable. That census of 1840 is one of the 
most valuable State documents ever devised and published. 

Not all patriots received a pension. Many of them were favored in 
this world’s goods. Many sons and daughters cared for their parents 
in their age and thus they did not get enrolled in this now honor 
roll of the nation. 

Coss, Georcr, Phelps, Ontario Co., New York, May 2, 1840, a. 80 
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Cocuran, Exiyan, d. New Boston, New Hampshire, Jan. 16, 1850, 
a. 99 years. 

CorFin, Nicnovas, d. Lincoln, Maine, Feb. 15, 1850, a. 85 years. 

CoLBuRN, JosEPH, married 1780, Elizabeth Wyman, who died Feb. 
16, 1841, a. 83 years; he died September 10, 1841, a. 80 years, a pen- 
sioner. 

Core, Daniet, d. Lafayette, N. Y., May 6, 1840, a. 83 years, native 
of Rhode Island. 

Corre, Stmron, Captain, d. Boxford, Mass., Dec. 9, 1843, a. 81 years, 
5 months and 9 days, a pensioner. 

Cotes, Asa, d. Great Barrington, Mass., May 17, 1830, a. 85 years, 
a pensioner. 

CoLks, Jesse, d. Albany, New York, Jan., 1839, a. 83 years, was at 
battle of Horse Neck, was a captain. 

Cottins, DanteL, d. Harmony, Maine, Feb. 2, 1851, a. 94 years, a 
pensioner. 

Cottins, THappeus, d. Rose, New York, Sept. 4, 1828, a. 66 years, 
from Longmeadow, Mass. 

Comss, Joun, d. Warren, Mass., Sept. 17, 1848, a. 91 years, I month, 
21 days, a pensioner; married 1798, Eunice Shepherd. 

Cone, Jarep, Major, d. Columbia, New Hampshire, March 7, 1842, 
a. 83 years; born in Bolton, Conn., April, 1759; enlisted at 16 years, 
was with Colonel Scammel when he was slain; through large part of 
the war; even to Yorktown; was eminent in civil and military affairs; 
settled in Columbia, 1809; he was married and had twelve children. 

Cook, Lemuet, d. Lewiston, New York, Nov. 24, 1839, a. 79 years; 
a pensioner. 

Coox, Ropert, d. Scituate, Mass., March 18, 1831; married, 1777, 
Judith Daman, who died May 30, 1845, aged 84 years, 8 months and 
27 days; a pensioner. 

Cooper, Jonn, d. New York City, Oct. 16, 1838. 

CopeLanp, AMASA, d. Pomfret, Conn., August 18, 1852, a. 94 years, 
and 7 months. 

Cow.es, Ezexet, Eso., d. Farmington, Conn., about September —, 
1850, a. 94 years, was at Bunker Hill. 

Craic, ApiyaH, d. Auburn, Mass., May 16, 1836, a. —— years, 
married, 1786, Susan Phipps, who died Jan. 12, 1847, aged 92 years; 
a pensioner. 

Crooxer, Noau, d. South Woodstock, Vermont, May 24, 1847, a. 86 
years. 

Cross, Cates, d. Vassalboro, Maine, Jan. 27, 1843, a. 96 years; a 
pensioner. 

Cutver, Joun, d. Lyme, New Hampshire, Apr. 15, 1852, a. 91 years; 
a pensioner. 

Curtiss, Isaac, d. Williamson, New York, Feb. 10, 1849, a. 94 years, 
6 months; a pensioner; from Massachusetts. 
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Cutier, Oxiver, d. Medfield, Mass., Aug 25, 1852, a. 91 years. 
DALRYMPLE, JAMES, born in Boston; d. Marlborough, Mass., July 
5, 1847, aged 90 years and 1 month; a pensioner. 
Damon, Josern, d. Reading, Mass., Feb. 18, 1843, aged 84 years. 
Damon, Lutuer, d. Scituate, Mass., Jan. 16, 1842, aged 86 years; a 
pensioner. His wife, Alice, died Aug. 13, 1848, aged 73 years. 


Danrortu, JosHva, d. Pittsfield, Mass., Jan. 30, 1833, aged 87 years. 

DanrortH, THomas, d. Norton, Mass., Dec. 20, 1845, aged 85 years; 
a pensioner. His wife, Betsy, died Jan. 23, 1831, aged 60 years. a, aa 

DanForD, JosHuA, born in New Hampshire, d. Sodus, New York, 


Feb. 22, 1815. is 
DaniEts, NATHAN, d. Nov. 24, 1841, aged 94 years, Franklin, Mass., ei 
a pensioner. 
Darrs, JoHN, d. Westminster, Vermont, but was long resident of 


Rockingham, Vermont, about Dec. ——, 1838, aged 80 years; a pen- AS “ae 
sioner. 


Davis, JosHua, died Canton, Maine, Sept. 4, 1847, aged 87 years, 
6 months; at battle of Princeton and Trenton; and on the Hudson 
River; buried in Hartford, Maine. 

Davis, THomas, d. Lancaster, Mass., May 14, 1840, aged 87 years; 
a pensioner. 

Davis, Timoruy, d. Framingham, Mass., Feb. 7, 1826, aged 66 years; 
married Betsy Flagg, who died Feb. 13, 1855, aged 96 years, a pensioner. 

Davy, Joun, d. Hampshire Co., Virginia, about Dec. ——, 1838, a. 
103 years, I month and 17 days; a drummer with Wolfe at Quebec, 
1759; also in Revolutionary war. 

Day, JoHN, buried Winchendon, Mass., April 12, 1841, a. 88 years, 
a pensioner; married 1771 Elizabeth Joslin, w 
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Cory oF A LETTER FROM JAMES JOHNSTON, A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER, . 
to GENERAL H. Harrison. 


Sir: I, an ‘old Revolutionary Soldier, am very happy to make an 
acquaintance with your Hon. I do inform you that I first enlisted — 
as a Continental Soldier in the Revolutionary war in the month of 
May, 1777. I was attached from the 14th Virginia Regiment to Gen’l. 
Washington’s life guards, where I continued in that guard out ’77,’78, 
279 with Gen’l. Washington and old Col. Benjamin Harrison, who, I Ms 
am told, is Col. your Father. I am now not flattering you for there 
is several old persons now living, who have heard me say, 50 odd 
years ago, that old Col. B. Harrison, Gen’l. Washington’s secretary __ 
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in the Revolutionary war, ought to be ranked with the cleverest fel- 
low that was ever born in American land; his match never was yet 
found in this world. There was a Col. Lawrence in Gen’l. Washing- 
ton’s family, if he called one of the guard and he spoke before his 
hat came off, he would go at and down him on the ground. Many a 
time Col. B. H. has passed the sentinel, and when the sentinel presented 
his arms to the Col., he has told me several times if there was none 
but the family, not to take that trouble for him, tho’ if there were 
strangers about, he would wish them to know that we knew our duty. 
I have seen Col. Harrison call some guards to do something to his 
marquee, and it would look like every man was sorry it could not 
be him, and when they were done, he would tell his long, black negro 
servant to give the boys a good dram and it would soon be done. I 
have told many a time ago that when old Col. B. Harrison died he was 
sure of Heaven. Some would say to me, “Why, do you think his own 
good works would carry him there?” No,” said I, “he had no molten 
image to worship, he and Geo. Washington both prayed day and night 
to the living and true God to forgive them their sins and to teach them 
the best way how to proceed to save their freedom and independence. 
If I had time I could could inform you of many passages while I was 
in the family with old Col. B. H. Whenever we were pushed tight, 
the most of G. W.’s life guards would always volunteer to assist our 
poor Americans. I was in Brandywine, Germantown and Monmouth 
battles, and Guilford battle, and the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town, Virginia. There I got very much injured in my knee, and there 
I lost all my valuable papers, and when all the Americans were called 
on to apply to the auditor of their own state and he would issue to 
them the interest warrant for the depreciation of our paper money, but 
I lost all, till in the year 1836 I sent to the legislature of Virginia, and 
they ordered to have my land bounty from the Va. state, 100 acres, 
issued. 

I have since sent for my 80 dollars in bounty and my U. States 
bounty in land, tho’ have never got it yet. I stated in my writing that 
I was much injured at the surrender of Cornwallis, that I was never 
able to do military duty ever since that time. The auditor wrote me 
stating that as I was not able to do military duty till the war ended, 
1 was not entitled to it. I wrote back to him that I expected we had 
hung his father for being a Tory. A hundred generations will never 
forget the Revolutionary army. As yet I have never received one 
thing in the world that was due me, except my Va. land bounty. 
Though there were several old soldiers living when the act passed, 
May the 15, 1828, then I was put on the pension of the U. States, now 
they tell men I can’t locate my Virginia bounty only in the state of 
Ohio, therefore, I beg the favor of you to try to sell it for me, as I am 
told it will sell there for one dollar and a quarter, and if so, you will 
please let me know by a line, and I will send it to you immediately. I 
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have sent to the war department, Washington City, for my 80 dollars 
bounty, and also my U. States bounty in land, tho’ I have never ob- 
tained anything in all my life, only my Va. bounty in land. There 
are two old soldiers yet living that will say that I strove as hard as any 
other soldier in America to save our independence. I beg the favor 
of you to try to sell my Va. land bounty, and if you can sell, please 
write me a line and I will send you the land warrant, as I am told it 
is obliged to be located in Ohio state. If you should write to me, 
direct the letter to Leatherwood Store, Henry Co., Virginia, and I will 
be sure to see it. There are a number of people, since they have heard 
you were candidate for the P. of the U. States, has applied to me to 
know if I was acquainted with the Harrison family. I told them they 


are blessed with sense and honesty, which is the thing that will bless _ ah 
the American independence. I have been about some time, and I have (be 
never seen a man but what will vote for you. x ok 


You must excuse my horrid blunders and sorry writing for I am res E: 
getting very old and infirm. I believe I have not told you that I was 
put on the pension list under the act of May 15, 1828. 


Deve, 


* 


-Very respectfully, 

te: Your Obt. Servt., 


N. B. The auditor wilh to me if I was not oS dis to do duty as a 
sound man to the war ended, I was not entitled to bounty nor land. 
You know if a soldier had enlisted for during the war, and was ordered 
into battle and was to have his brains shot out the next day, he would 
be as entitled to bounty for enlisting as if he had served 50 years. 
If no rogue has got it by forgery, I will get it yet. 

I was born in Charlotte County, Virginia, though have been living 
50 odd years on Turkey Cock Creek, in Henry County, Va. 
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COMMISSION OF THE REv. JosEPH THAXTER. 


The | pial of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 


To Joseph Thaxter, Gentleman, Greeting. 


W. Sever. 

B. Greenleaf. 
W. Spooner. 

J. Winthrop. 
J. Cushing. 
James Prescott. 


John Whitcomb. 


Jed. Foster. 
Moses Gill. 
Palmer. 
Michael Farley. 
Jabez Fisher. 
John Taylor. 
B. White. 


Chas. Chauncey. 


‘ ary, I 6, 
77 


We, being informed of your exemplary life and 
manners, and reposing especial trust in your abili- 
ties and good conduct, do by these presents con- 
stitute and appoint you the said Joseph Thaxter to 
be Chaplain of the Regiment whereof John Robert- 
son, Esq., is Colonel, raised by this Colony to re- 
inforce the American Army, until the first day of 
April next. You are therefore carefully and dili- 
gently to inculcate on the minds of the soldiers of 
said Regiment as well as by example as precept the 
duties of religion and morality and a fervent love 
to their country and in all other respects to dis- 
charge the duty of a Chaplain in said Regiment 
observing from time to time such orders and in- 
structions as you shall receive from your superior 
officers according to military rules and discipline 
established by the American Congress, in pursuance 
of the trust reposed in you for which this shall 
be your sufficient warrant. 

Given under our hands and the seal of the said 
Colony at Watertown, the twenty-third day of Janu- 
in the Sixteenth Year of the Reign of 
his Majesty, King George the Third. 

By command of the Major 

of the council. 

Perez Morton, D. Secty. 


Joseph Thaxter was born at Hingham, Mass., May fd 1744. Or- 


dained pastor of the church at Edgertown, Martha’s Vineyard, Novem- 
ber 8th, 1780. Died July 18th, 1827. 


The Rev. Joseph Thaxter took part in the engagements of Concord, 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, and conducted the religious exercises at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the Bunker Hill Monument, June 17, 
1825, he being then the eldest surviving chaplain of the Revolutionary 
War. His prayer on that ocasion is appended. 
Prayer of the Rev. Joseph Thaxter at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Monument on Bunker Hill, June 17, 1825. 
O Thou who rulest in the armies of Heaven, and doest whatsoever 
seemeth to Thee good among the children of men below, we desire at 
: this time to remember Thy loving kindness to our pious ancestors, in 
ueeree rescuing them from a land of intolerance and persecution. 
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mG sill thank Thee that Thou didst conduct them in safety through 
ee the mighty deep to this then howling wilderness, that Thou didst protect 
i . and defend them when few and helpless. We thank Thee that by Thy 
blessing on their endeavors and labors the wilderness was soon made 
to blossom like a rose. We thank Thee that Thou didst animate them 
with an invincible attachment to religion and liberty; that they adopted 
such wise institutions. We thank Thee that they so early established 
our University, from which have flowed such streams as have made 
glad the cities of our God; that Thou hast raised up of our own sons, 
wise, learned and brave, to guide in the great and important affairs, 
both of Church and State. May Thy blessing rest on that seminary 
and continue it for a name and a praise as long as the sun and moon 
shall endure. We thank Thee that by the wisdom and fortitude of 
our fathers every attempt to infringe on our rights and privileges was 
defeated, and that we were never in bondage to any. We thank Thee 
that when our country was invaded by the armies of the mother coun- 
try Thou didst raise up wise counsellors and unshaken patriots, who, 
at the risk of life and fortune, not only defended our country, but 
raised it to the rank of a nation among the nations of the earth. We 
thank Thee that Thou hast blessed us with a Constitution of Govern- 
ment, which, if duly administered, secures to all, high and low, rich 
and poor, their invaluable rights and privileges. We ask Thy blessing 
on our President and Congress, on our Governors and Legislators; 
on our Judges and all our civil officers. Make them, we beseech Thee, 
ministers of God for good to Thy people. Bless the ministers of the 
Gospel and make them happy instruments in Thine hands of destroy- 
ing Satan’s Kingdom and of building up the Redeemer’s. We thank 
Thee that in Thy good providence we are assembled to lay the foun- 
dation of a monument, not for the purpose of idolatry, but for a 
standing monument to the rising and future generations, that they 
may be excited to search the history of our country and learn to know 
the greatness of Thy loving kindness to our nation. 

May the services of this day be performed under the most profound 
awe of Thy glorious Majesty and be an acceptable sacrifice. We thank 
Thee for the unparalleled progress and improvement in arts and 
sciences—in agriculture and manufactures—in navigation and com- 
merce, whereby our land has become the glory of all lands. Wethank _ 
Thee that the light which came from the East, and has enlightened 
this Western world, is now reflected back; and that the nations of 
Europe are now learning lessons of wisdom from our infant nation. 
We pray Thee that these rays may be spread and shine with greater | 
power until the rod of oppression shall be broken throughout the — 
world, and all mankind become wise, and free, and happy. es 

We humbly ask and offer all in the name of Jesus Christ, our great = 
and gloriotis Mediator, through whom be glory unto God the Father 
now and forevermore. Amen. 

(Furnished by his Mrs. Kalista Hol- 
brook, Yonkers, N. Y.) 
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REVOLUTIONARY SoLprErS Buriep 1n Hoitis, New HAMPSHIRE. 


Abbott, Benjamin, Jr.; Adams, William, Jr.; Ames, Burbee; Ames, 
Moses. 

Ball, Ebenezer; Bailey, Andrew; Bailey, Capt. Daniel; Bailey, 
Daniel; Bailey, Joel; Blood, Daniel; Blood, Josiah, Jr.; Blood, 
Jonas; Blood, Solomon; Blood, Elnathan, Jr.; Brown, Abel; Brown, 
Eliphalet; Bruce, Josiah; Burge, Ephraim. 

Chamberlain, Samuel; Chamberlain, Wilder; Clapp, Capt. John; 
Colburn, James; Colburn, Nathan; Colburn, Lieut. Robert; Colburn, 
Robert Jr.; Conant, Lea. Josiah; Conrey, Samuel. 

Don, Capt. Ruben; Don, Stephen. 

Eastman, Caleb; Eastman, Lieut. Amos; Eastman, Jonathan, Esq.; 
Emerson, Capt. Daniel; Emerson, Lieut. Ralph. 

Farley, Lieut. Benjamin; Farley, Caleb; Farley, Christopher; Far- 
ley, Joseph; Farley, Lieut. Ebenezer; Farley, Benjamin; Farley, 
Stephen; Fletcher, Samuel; Flagg, Capt. Jonas; French, Timothy; 
French, Silas; French, Joseph; Fox, Dr. Jonathan. 

Gould, Abijah. 

Hale, David Esq.; Hale, Col. Dr. John; Hale, Dr. William; Hardy, 
Aaron; Hardy, Lieut. Jesse; Hardy, Phineas; Hardy, Phineas Jr.; 
Hobart, Jonathan; Holt, Fifield; How, Ephraim; How, Joseph. 

Jewett, Enoch; Jewett, Jacob ist; Jewett, Jacob 2nd; Jewett, 
James; Jewett, Dea. Nathaniel; Jewett, Samuel; Jewett, Dea. Stephen; 
Jewett, Ebenezer; Jewett, Dea. Stephen, Jr.; Jayneth, Thomas. 

Kendrick, Capt. Daniel; Kendrick, Daniel, Jr.; Kittridge, William. 

Lawrence, Oliver; Lawrence, Timothy; Leeman, Nathaniel; Love- 
joy, Asa; Lovejoy, Daniel; Lund, Ephraim. 

Mooar, Daniel; Messer. Benjamin; Mooar, Jacob; Merrell, Daniel. 

Nevens, Joseph. 

Parker, Ens. Benjamin; Parker, Maj. Benjamin W.; Parker, 
Eleazer; Parker, Lieut. Levi; Parker, Jonathan; Patch, Thomas; 
Phelps, John; Phelps, Nathan; Pierce, Richard; Pierce, Solomon; 
Pool, Dr. Jonathan; Pool, William; Powers, Samson; Proctor, 
Moses. 

Read, Samuel; Read, Capt. William; Rideout, James; Rogers, Capt. 
Solomon. 

Sanderson, Benjamin; Shed, Ebenezer; Smith, John; Spaulding, 
Jacob; Shattuck, Zachariah; Spaulding, Silas. 

Taylor, Jonathan; Tenney, Capt. William; Thurston, Moses; Twiss, 
Asahel. 

Wheeler, Thaddeus; Wheeler, Ebenezer; Wallingford, Lieut. David; 
Wheat, Solomon; Willoughby, Lieut. Samuel; Wright, Lieut. Benja- 
min; Wright, Samuel; Worcester, Capt. Noah; Worcester, Jesse; 
Wood, Jonas; Woods, Woods, Abijah; Woods, William ; 
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Another “Real” Daughter Gone. 


Early on the morning of April 1, 1910, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann _ 
Lockwood Secor, at her home, “Walnut Grove,” near Carroll- 
ton, Greene county, Illinois, entered the eternal rest. Mrs. 
Secor was one of the very few remaining “Real Daughters of | 
the American Revolution,” a member of the Lady Sterling 
Chapter, Seattle, Washington, which she joined at the solici- _ 
tation of her grand-niece, Mrs. Carrie Uncles Valentine, of that _ 
city, and at the time of her departure she was almost ninety- 
two years of age, having been born in Belmont county, Ohio, 
July 26, 1818. She was the youngest of thirteen children born 
to Judge David Lockwood and his wife, Rebecca Thomas, 
whom he married at Cape Cod, Massachusetts, April 5,1792. 
David Lockwood was a direct descendant of the Lockwoods | 
of Staffordshire, England, through Robert Lockwood, who 
came to America in 1630 and settled in Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, and it is said that one hundred and fifty-six men of 
this family served in the War of the Revolution. The records — 
of the War Department at Washington show that this David | 
Lockwood served in both army and navy and that some years 
after his honorable discharge, he was granted a pension on 
account of this service, which was thereafter paid him during 
his life. He died November 27, 1840, and thereafter his 
widow was pensioned until her death, May 6, 1853. : ae . 
Soon after their marriage David Lockwood and his wife __ 
moved to and settled in “Dillie’s Bottom,” Belmont county, — 
Ohio, where they established their home and spent the remain- __ 
der of their lives, theirs becoming one of the most prominent _ 
families of that part of the State. Their old house, well pre- 
served, still stands and is occupied by some of the family con- 
nection. 
Elizabeth Ann Lockwood, the youngest daughter, spent her 
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early life in the home of her parents, being educated in the 
best schools of the day. On December 2, 1841, she was 
married to Elijah J. Secor, whom she met while he was passing 
through Ohio on a stagecoach trip to the home of his boyhood 
in western Pennsylvania, he having moved, some eight years 
before, with his parents to western central Illinois. During 


Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Lockwood Secor. 


that winter she, with her husband, went to Greene county, 
Illinois, where they established their home, and in a few years 
their industry rewarded them with the ownership of a good 
farm to which they were able to add, as the years passed, so 
that they could take advantage of the best facilities of the 
growing country in the rearing and educating of their children, 
eight of whom came during the years to bless their home. 
Perhaps more than the average of the commonly-called good 
things of life came to Mrs. Secor and her husbaand. They 
were uniformly prospered and were always among the leaders 
in the social and religious affairs of their neighborhood. Only 
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i fathers, laid so well the foundations of our country’s greatness, pas 


REAL DAUGHTERS. 


once in their almost fifty-four years of life together did calamity 
call at their door. In April of the year 1870, their house was 
burned, and in July of the same year another house, fixed up _ 
for a summer residence, was destroyed, with all its contents, _ ; 
by a fire caused by a stroke of lightning which killed their = 


oldest son. But even this heavy blow of sorrow was received ay 
in faith as having its beneficent purposes; for both Mrs. Secor 


and her husband were strong, consistent believers in the teach- 
ing that “All things work together for good to them that love __ 
God.” The sturdy fortitude which made her father a staunch __ 
patriot of the Revolution characterized the life of Mrs. Secor 
and enabled her to meet all the stern duties of a long life with — 
the simple courage of the Christian soldier, and thus she con- Dre: 
quered in life’s battles and left to her children, four of whom 

yet remain, a heritage of which they may well be proud. : 

Her husband preceded her into the rest land by some fifteen 
years; and as age crept on apace her eyesight began gradually — 
to fail until for some few years before the end she was almost _ 
totally blind. Othedwise her faculties were wonderfully pre- _ 
served. Even when her physical powers were so enfeebled by : 
the weight of years that she needed assistance in moving about, 
her mind was as clear and her perception as acute as though” 
she were in middle life. By the fidelity of her life and the | 
sincerity of her Christian faith she was enabled to vanquish — 
the threatening foes of enfeebling age and enter triumphantly — 
through the valley into the bright beyond. 

Her four remaining children, Mrs. Rebecca T. Robinson, 
Olathe, Kansas; Mrs. Eliza J. Davis, Marshall, Missouri; 
James L. Secor, St. Louis, Missouri, and Arthur T. Secor, — 
Carrollton, Illinois, have thrust upon them a grave Pte 


ta 


by a similar ‘life on the part of their father, the duties maid 
obligations of life’s course, as they come, in simple, faith- soon 
fortitude and courageous patience. In this way only may the 
great qualities of head and heart which, operating in our fore- 84 


carried on into the third and fourth generations to build it 
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OF THE CHAPTERS 
Chapter reports should not exceed three hundred 


Dorothy Ripley Chapter (Southport, Connecticut).—An 
instructive paper from which the following is quoted, was 
read at the Pequot Library, in Southport, by Mrs. Howard N. 
Wakeman, on the occasion of the public school celebration of 
the anniversary of the “Battle of Lexington.” 

The principal object of the patriotic society which the 
Dorothy Ripley Chapter represents, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, is the preservation of history, chiefly by 
marking historic sites, in which Connecticut especially abounds. 

During the seventeen years of the society’s existence much 
along the line has been accomplished throughout the entire 
country, and now many of the chapters are turning their 
thoughts and energies toward educational work, believing that 
in seeking to uplift their fellowmen they are honoring their 
ancestors in the noblest way. 

One of the most interesting as well as productive features 
of the work has been the education of the mountaineers in 
Kentucky and Tennessee who were Patriots during the Revo- 
lution and Unionists in the Civil War. 


= 


ie : aes Southport chapter has for several years given a scholarship 
tg. a young boy, in Maryville College, Tennessee, and reports 
young 4 


of his progress, both moral and intellectual, have been most 
gratifying. 

In a number of large cities lectures have been given in 
several foreign languages for the benefit of immigrants in 
order that they may become familiar with our laws, for in 
many instances the breaking of those laws with the terrible 
resultant consequences has been owing entirely to ignorance. 

We are most fortunate in Southport, not only in our board 
of education, whose untiring efforts have done much to raise 
the standard of the school, in our superintendent, Mr. Edward 
J. Graham, but in our principal, Miss Mary McGarry, and her 
assistants, who have in every way, and with utmost patience, 
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sought to bring to bear upon these little children committed to i e 
their charge those influences which go toward the upbuilding 
of character which is the supreme achievement in life. 

The Dorothy Ripley Chapter has for a number of years 
been interested in the Pequot school and has manifested its 
interest in various ways. 

Printed copies of our national hymns have been given for 
daily use. 

Prizes have been offered for best essays upon historic sub- 
jects and in order that the school rooms might be made attrac- 
tive plaster casts and pictures for mural decoration have been 
given. 


Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter (Indianapolis, Indiana), 
closes the year with three hundred and five members and fifteen 
applicants. Of those who have joined the past year, twelve 
have been life members. At the business meeting in May, 
Mrs. R. O. Hawkins was unanimously re-elected as regent for 
another year. Her report was of much interest. She gave a 
complete list of gifts of Indiana chapters to Continental 
Memorial Hall. The State has contributed to the building and 
furnishing funds $6,373.63. Of this amount $3,553 was given 
by Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter. Gifts from Caroline 
Scott Harrison Chapter have been: Colonial clock, in memory 
of Mrs. Harrison, first president general; Colonial sofa, in 
honor of Mrs. Charles Warren Fairbanks, honorary president 
general; Mrs. R. O. Hawkins, regent of the chapter, presented 
a silk flag with D. A. R. standard; Captain Wallace Foster, of 
Indianapolis, presented a framed picture of Betsey Ross making 
the first fiag; Miss Cora Curry, of Caroline Scott Harrison 
Chapter, donated a cover for the clock. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brock, of Chicago, donated a tiger skin rug. 
The chapter has presented five flags to five school teachers. 
On June 14th, Flag Day, four more flags were given to public 
schools in the city, 

Memorial Day committees on decoration of the grave of 
Mrs. Harrison, also decoration at Monument Place, carried out 
their usual’ custom on this day. The chapter was invited to 
attend a memorial day service at the First Baptist Church. 

_ At the April meeting, the Franklin Chapter, of Franklin, 
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Indiana, were guests. Mrs. Charles Warren Fairbanks ad- 
dressed the chapter on this occasion. Her talk was of her 
recent tour around the world and contained many interesting 
incidents of her meeting with Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution chapters in different places. In April Mrs. William 
Cumming Story was the guest of Mrs. Charles Kregelo, a 
member of Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter. Mrs. Kregelo 
gave a reception for Mrs. Story which was attended by promi- 
nent Daughters of the American Revolution women from dif- 
ferent parts of the State. 

Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter was invited to attend a 
Flag Day celebration of the Kik-the-we-mund Chapter, of An- 
derson. About twenty members represented the chapter. 

For the AmEerIcAN MonTHLY MacGaAzIne the chapter has 
eleven new subscribers and one advertisement.—CAaRRIE LA, 


Richmond Chapter (Richmond, Indiana) —During the past 
year, seven members were added to the roster of the chapter, 
making a total of thirty-four, with seven officers, Mrs. Walter 
H. Bates as regent. Commencing in October, six business 
meetings were held, the regular February meeting being sup- 
planted by a bridge whist, which was attended by fifty ladies. 
As each one paid thirty-five cents for the privilege of playing, 
a small sum was realized. During the holidays, ten dollars’ 
worth of Red Cross stamps were sold. The same amount of 
money was given to supply a table cover for the mahogany 
table given by the chapter to the Indiana room in Continental 
Hall. In April, 1909, death claimed one of our most efficient 
members, Mrs. Howard A. Dill, and floral tributes and 
memorial letters were sent to the bereaved family. The fifth 
annual meeting, with its election of officers, was held in May, 
and Miss Bertha Grace Robie was unanimously elected regent 
for the coming year.—A.ice Norris Rosie, Historian. 


“Spirit of 76” Chapter (New Orleans, Louisiana).—At this 
close of the sessions of Chapter “Spirit of ’76,” reaching from 
October, 1909, to June, 1910, the historian has the pleasure of 
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recording the fact that ten new members have been added to 
our roll. 

Soon after assembling last October a historical program was 
arranged consisting of sketches of the discovery of the Missis- _ 
sippi river, the early history of Louisiana and incidents in our 
State during the time of its settlement 

Our regent, Miss Virginia Fairfax, by the exercise and — 
union of energy and opportunity, was able to obtain from the of a 
Interchangeable Bureau of Lectures the one entitled “Our 
Flag, Its History and Growth.” The bureau is a department of - i, a 
our National Society with headquarters in New York. oe ‘ ie 

Through the co-operation of our school board the lecture ees 


aa in four of the public schools and also at the eh e 


House playgrounds. It was beautifully illustrated and both — a 
entertaining and interesting. Mr. Conniff, the assistant super- cot 
_intendent, who delivered the lecture, was so pleased with the 


ont historian desires to call your attention to this effort 
- most especially, because there are some critics, among the en-_ 
_ thusiastic workers in civic reforms and plans, who carp at our > 
oh a patriotic societies as being only interested in the dead and so 
= seems well to make it plain that to preserve high ideals of — * ; 
a8 honor and patriotism is as much a service to the living as it . <y 
a memorial to those long passed away and after all is said the ih 


everything goes back to inspiring the children through the 
schools. 


, ox On February 22d we enjoyed a luncheon at the St. Charles Bc 
A delightful social afternoon was spent there. Mrs. 
C. Longmire was a successful toastmistress and several 
_ sprightly toasts were given and brief papers read by the regent 
and several members and guests. 
chapter was fully represented by regent and delegate 
the state conference held in Shreveport and the National Con- _ 
oem in Washington, District of Columbia, in April. Our 
annual contribution of $25 was sent to Memorial 
Hall. Also a handsome chair to be placed on the platform of 


Continental Hall, representing “Spirit of ’76” Chapter in 
eer ao furnishing of the beautiful hall. 
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After the return from Washington the local election took 


_ place, our regent, Miss Fairfax, having been elected state 


regent. Mrs. E. C. Longmire was elected as her successor. 
And now in > fee down the office of historian of Chapter 


“Victory may perch on our banner, 
Whenever we champion the Right.” 


Dora R. Miter, Historian. 


Lucy Jackson Chapter (Newton, Massachusetts,) is a rae tees) 


- monious and enthusiastic group of women. In addition to their 
gifts toward Continental Hall—the column and bronze doors 


which Massachusetts gave—they give a scholarship to the 


- Martha Berry school, at Rome, Georgia, and at the last meet- 
ing celebrated “tablet day.” The regent, Mrs. Arthur P. 
Friend, of West Newton, told of the unwearied efforts of the 
- committee chosen to find the authentic historic spots where the 
_ chapter could place tablets. 
The old Powder House at Newton Centre, and a very old 


_ homestead at Waban, where eight generations have lived—the 

_ old Woodward house—have been marked in that way, and at 

the last meeting the chapter presented to the city of Newton 

the granite stone which marks the spot of Roger Sherman’s 

birth, on Waverley avenue, Newton—what is known as “the 
_ old Skinner place.” The inscription on the stone reads: 


“Near this spot was born, on April 19, 1721, Roger Sherman. Self- 


taught scholar, eminent judge, member of Continental Congress, 


signer of the Declaration of Independence. A true patriot. 
Erected by the Lucy Jackson Chapter, D. A. R. 1910.” aa se 


The mayor of Newton, Mr. Charles E. Hatfield, ioe d the 
stone for the city of Newton, and spoke in the highest praise 
_ of the work the chapter is doing to cultivate patriotism and alle- 
- giance to our dead heroes. 

The orator of the day, Mr. Roger Sherman Warner, then 
‘ spoke impressively of the life and deeds of his ancestor, Roger 
Sherman—one of the framers of the Constitution of the United 
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The members of the chapter feel grateful that it has been in 
for them to commemorate the birthplace of this distinguished 
patriot.—Frances MEserveE, Historian. 


Molly Aiken Chapter (Antrim, New Hampshire), dedicated 
on Memorial day a beautiful bronze tablet set in a huge | 
boulder, which marks the site of the home of the woman for 
whom the chapter was named. At one o'clock the chapter 
members with its guests, Mrs. Charles Clemence Abbott, state 
regent, and Mrs. Abbie J. Grimes, regent of Eunice Baldwin 
Chapter, of Hillsboro, marched to the boulder. 

The members of the Grand Army of the Republic i in Antrim : 


by their presence. 
nats The exercises were opened by the strains of the “Star-— 
Spangled Banner,” played by the band. Colonel E. C. Paige, 
president of the day, introduced Mrs. Franklin G. Warner, © 
_ regent of the Molly Aiken Chapter, who took charge of the © a 
dedicatory exercises. Mrs. Warner spoke briefly of the forma-_ 
tion of the chapter a little more than a year ago, of its rapid 
growth, and of its work to procure this tablet and have it ee | 
"erected to perpetuate the memory of a brave and loyal woman. 
oh te The tablet was then unveiled by Mrs. Sarah Hadley, the ee 
: oldest member of the chapter, who has lived on this historic at 
__ spot many years, and who very kindly deeded to the society the 
land upon which the boulder stands. The boulder was draped 
_ with the stars and stripes and after the unveiling Mrs. Hadley 
Be a few appropriate remarks and placed a large laurel — 
wreath upon the boulder. Prayer was offered by Rev. Warren 
ee i Cochrane, D. D., the honored historian of the town. 


Mrs. Abbott in her easy, ede manner, 
_ delivered an eloquent address. “America” was sung by all 
_ present. The bugle call was sounded, and the “Battle pata ; 

a the Republic” played by the band, which concluded the exer- 
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eS. Qn this site stood the home of the first settlers of this Village. 


B Woe He was one of Rogers’ Rangers in the French and Indian War. Sy 
A Revolutionary Soldier 
From His Home. 
Every man in Antrim except one marched in response to the Ao 
Lexington Alarm. 


D. A. R. 


In the lower right hand corner of the tablet is the D. A. R. 
insignia—Mrs. VioLA Bass Deacon, Historian. 


Gouverneur Morris Chapter (Gouverneur, New York), 
has sixty-six members, and is a wide-awake and progressive 
chapter. Our regent, Miss Dean, has been indefatigable in her 
efforts in making the monthly meetings instructive, patriotic 
and interesting. A brief mention in the “year book” gave the 
subject for each meeting, and we have had many delightful 
surprises at these meetings. One of the subjects was “Our 
new Possessions” Alaska, Porto Rico, Guam, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines—the “surprise” was that we were received by 
“Uncle Sam” and “Miss Columbia,” who introduced us to five 
standing ladies, who were dressed to represent these coun- 
tries—and later on to tell us about the countries which they 
represented. At another meeting the subject was “Indians of 
New York State.” We were received by squaws dressed in 
blankets, beads, and feathers. After the meeting, we were 
invited into the dining room and received tea from a squaw in 
a wigwam. As one of our regular meetings occurred on Hal- 
low’een night, we were greeted by an old witch in a dimly 
lighted room, decorated for the occasion. After our chapter 
work was finished we were treated to cider out of a pumpkin 
punch bowl, and roasted marshmallows over candles and sang 
hallow’een songs. These “surprises” have greatly added to the 
pleasure and interest of the meetings—as no one would wish 
to she miss some treat. 
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_ Washington’s birthday was observed by a military whist and 
Colonial ball given to the public. Our charter day we had a 

7 box picnic for the chapter members, on a spacious veranda, 
: 2 beautifully decorated with flags and flowers. The boxes were 
numbered, and each member was given a number to find 
among the boxes—which were placed on small tables. And 
es each lunch box was a delightful surprise to the finder! which 
th = greatly enjoyed with merry talk, and fine music from an 

orchestra. This picnic was a very delightful affair. 

a - In patriotic work, the chapter presented a bronze tablet of 
_ “Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech,” to the high school—money has 
me been given to the Berry Mountain School of the South—and a_ 
_ prize for the best essay for the high school. A free lecture ae 
given to the public and in many ways we have 


ve to further the cause of patriotism—and the principles for which 7a ore 
our ancestors fought and sacrificed so much. We yearly send 
Sas _ delegates to the national and state conventions and keep es. 
touch with their work. This winter our chapter was 
a. sented with a flag with the original thirteen stars—this flag is 
out during each meeting. 
Gouverneur Morris, for whom our chapter is named, once | 
owned a tract of land near here, and built a stone hunting | ay 
lodge on this land. The plan has been suggested that this old : 
“Hunting Lodge” be moved to Gouverneur, and remodeled __ 


‘into a house for our use.—Emity Hacar York, His- 


eae Hetuck Chapter (Newark, Ohio).—The regular monthly | 
ms meetings have been well attended and full of interest, the pro- 
grams being historical or patriotic i in character. ae) 


ee in the beautiful Cedar Hill Cemetery, we are hoping to aR 
erect therein a suitable monument to the memory of the 
soldiers buried in the county, the nucleus of a fund 
g for that purpose being already collected. hide 
é During the state encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic held in this city in June, 1909, the chapter attended 


the convention of the Women’s Relief Corps in the commo-_ 
P 
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regent, Mrs. S. C. Priest, in a few well-chosen words extended 
to the ladies a sincere welcome to our city, assuring them of 
our interest in all they have accomplished in the past, and ex- 
pressing our good wishes that success might attend all their 
future undertakings. 

On Washington’s birthday we had the pleasure of having 
with us Mrs. Herbert M. Backus, ex-state secretary, who read 
an interesting and instructive paper on “Historic Sites marked 
by Ohio Daughters of the American Revolution.” This 
‘pleasure was shared by the ladies of the Granville Chapter, who 
‘were also guests on that occasion. 

Following the custom inaugurated last year, Memorial day 
was fittingly observed by the chapter by decorating the graves 
of all the Revolutionary soldiers buried in the county. 

At a special meeting, to which all the women’s clubs of the 
city were invited, were favored by a stirring address by Mrs. 
C. A. Seibert, state superintendent and corresponding secretary 
of the Ohio Florence Crittenton League, who presented the 
vital social problems in such a sincere, forceful manner as to 
inspire in her audience the desire to help solve these problems, 
along the lines indicated in her discussion of the subject. 

We deeply regret the loss of Mrs. Angelina Cox Sites, who 
has passed beyond our mortal vision; but she has left with 
us a record of kindly deeds and loyalty to our chapter, and we 
lovingly cherish her memory. 

In May, 1910, when it became necessary for the chapter to 
choose new officers, Mrs. S. C. Priest, who had held the office 
of regent two consecutive terms, was not eligible to reélection, 
the by-laws prohibiting longer service. Mrs. Rose Wilson was 
elected regent, and we are expecting the ensuing year to be as 
pleasant and profitable as the past. 

The last meeting before the summer vacation was the annual 
picnic, held at the “Old Fort,” one of Ohio’s historic spots. 
‘The afternoon was much enjoyed by the members of the 
chapter and their guests—NeLiie E. Armstronc, Historian. 


Tioga Chapter (Athens, Pennsylvania), which met with 
such a loss last September in the death of its beloved regent 
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been occupied the past few months in nies in Spee 


well as words, their appreciation of her faithful work. 

With Mrs. Howard Elmer the first vice-regent as acting 
regent, the work of the chapter has been continued along the 
usual lines. Shortly after the death of Mrs. Maurice a beau- 
tiful memorial service was held; later, a memorial was com- 
piled by Mrs. Louise Wells Murray, a warm personal friend 
of the deceased and the chapter historian. This contained 
three pictures of Mrs. Maurice, sketch of her life, Revolu- 
tionary ancestry, addresses given at the memorial service and 
letters and telegrams received from state and national Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution officers. These booklets had 
been given to the chapter miembers, relatives and friends and 
are highly prized by all. 

In her memory we have donated a year’s part scholarship in 
Miss Berry’s school; placed a bronze tablet in the chapter’s 
room at the Spaulding Museum-Library and are planning a 
memorial to be placed in Continental Hall. We have again 
given prizes for historical essays to the pupils of the Waverly, 
(New York) and Sayre and Athens (Pennsylvania) high 
schools, and as more pupils entered the contest than ever before, 
the prizes amounted to forty-six dollars. Flag day was quietly 
observed with an appropriate program as follows: Vocal solo, 
“The Flag is There,” Mrs. Richard Blackmore; reading, “The | 
Fairest Flag That Flies,” Mrs. Cora Fitch Smith; solo, “Song 
of the Flag,” Mrs. Ellsworth Gamble; reading, “The Story of - 
the Flag,” Mrs. Louise Wells Murray; poem, “Old Glory,” © 
Mrs. Howard Elmer; reading, “How the Star- ir a 
Banner Came to be Written,” Mrs. Louise Wells Murray 
solo, “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” Frederick C. Hess: 
song, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” Mrs. maemo and 
chapter; Songs, a. “The Sword of Bunker Hill; b, “Tenting 
on the Old Camp Ground,” Mr. Hess.—Miss Mary E. FIncH, ; 
Historian. 
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by educating the immigrant to a love and reverence for the = Pst 
flag, and by instilling true patriotism into American homes, 
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was the keynote of the addresses delivered by the representa- 
tives of the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Daugh- 
ters of 1812, and the National Society of Patriotic Women of 
America, in the exercises of Patriotic day, held July 13th at 
the Amphitheater. The speakers emphasized the fact that 
these organizations are reverencing the memory of the fathers 
of the nation by doing practical work to insure the successful 
future of the country. Those on the program were: Mrs. 
Matthew Scott, of Bloomington, Illinois, president-general of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution; Mrs. Joseph S. 
Wood, of Mt. Vernon, New York., New York state regent of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution; Mrs. J. Heron 
Crosman, of New Rochelle, New Yori:, founder and president 
of the National Society of Patriotic Women of America, and 
ex-vice-president general, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion; and Mrs. A. B. Wiles, of Chicago, Illinois, vice-president 
general of the Daughters of 1812, and a prominent Illinois 
Daughter. Among the guests was Mrs. Joseph King, vice- 
state regent of New York. 

The program of the day started with a luncheon given in 
honor of Mrs. Scott at the Hotel Athenaeum at noon. At 2 
o'clock the members marched to seats reserved for them in the 
Amphitheater, to listen to a musical program of a patriotic 
nature, which preceded the speeches. 

Bishop Vincent presided and welcomed the members, saying 
that it was a great pleasure to meet this body of women repre- 
senting all parts of the republic and all the fundamental ideas 
of the republic. ‘We seek to blend the patriotic and religious 
here,” he said, “and believing that you stand for these two 
things I welcome you a thousand times to Chautauqua.” He 
then introduced as the first speaker Mrs. Matthew Scott, the 
president-general of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

After thanking the resident members of the organizations 
for the courtesies she had received, Mrs. Scott told briefly of 
the purpose and work of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. There are now about 80,000 members and the number 
is increasing. The society was born of noblesse oblige and its 
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members seek to honor their country as the faithful men and 
women did who served their country in time of war. 

With the dignity and strength of the organization growing 
as it is there is an opportunity to benefit the country. We work 
for the mother and for the child, for the former who molds the 
character of the child, and for the child who is the future 
citizen of the state. Patriotism counts as much in making good 
citizens as in saving the country from bad ones, The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution realizes its responsibility of 
Americanizing the foreigners who come to the United States. 
It seeks to train youth to good citizenship. 

The mountain whites are receiving attention from the society 
and the anti-child labor cause finds a strong helper in this 
organization. As the forefathers of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution fought to save the country, just so the 
members of this organization feel that it is their duty to lead in 
saving the country through conservation of national resources. 
The men are too busy to take the burden and it is for the 
women of the land to take the initiative in such matters. 

Mrs. Joseph S. Wood, the state regent of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution for New York, spoke a few words 
of greeting after Mrs. Scott. It is my privilege, she said, as 
the state regent of 9,000 members of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in New York to bring greetings to you at 
this time. I have the honor to bring to you the best wishes of 
New York members of this organization. 

Bishop Vincent next introduced Mrs. J. Heron Crosman, 
founder and president of the National Society of Patriotic 
Women of America. She gave an outline of the work of this 
organization. Immigration as it now exists spells obligation. 
It was to help in the problem of caring for the immigrant that 
the organization was founded. At first it was intended to 
confine the work to New York City, where the immigrant 
problem seemed to demand most attention, but at the request 
of Bishop Potter it was decided to make it a national society 
and to spread our work over the country wherever there was 
need of it. That the duty of caring for the immigrant is a 
national one is obvious, since we are all descendants of immi- 
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a class of people as were our own forefathers, but it is our duty 
to do what we can to make the immigrants of the present time 
acceptable as citizens. We have stations in New York where 
we gather the children into groups of about twenty and teach 
them about their new mother country. We hire young law 
students from the university to go to these stations and give 
the children talks on the flag. The result is that the little 
foreigners are learning to love the American flag better than 
any banner in the world. 

The last speaker was Mrs. A. B. Wiles, vice-president gen- 
eral of the Daughters of 1812. This organization is like other 
patriotic societies in encouraging the study of American his- 
tory, in the marking of historic spots, and in the making of 
citizens. The difference between us and the men’s organiza- 
tions is that they lay the stress on the war while we lay stress 
on the purpose of the war. The only difference between us 
and the other women’s societies is that we commemorate the 
first thirty years after the Revolution, those stirring years when 
the constitution of the United States was written, then were the 
violations of American rights by the British on the seas, which 
resulted in war. 

In addition to the members of Chautauqua Circle (which is 
composed of members of chapters elsewhere, but is not a ey. 
chapter itself) there were many visitors here for the day. oad ee 


Daughters of the American Revolution Meeting on the High : 
Seas 


On board the steamer Jonian of the Allan Line, Montreal to 
Glasgow, was held an interesting meeting of ten Daughters of 
the American Revolution. It had been intended to hold the 
meeting July 4th, but it was postponed until all could be 
present, and was called on the morning of July 7th by Mrs. 
Pearl Strawn Trumbo, regent of the Illini Chapter, of Ottawa, 
Illinois. Beside this lady there were present three of her 
chapter members, Miss Fannie Green, Miss Hattie Green, and 
Miss Lucy M. Armstrong, together with Mrs. W. C. Smyser, 
regent of the Sterling Chapter, at Sterling, Kansas; Mrs. Wm. 
S. Krebs, of ‘the George Clark Om Park, 
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Illinois; Mrs. Sue C. Springer, of Newman, Illinois, member 
at large; Miss Helen Wheelock Taft, Deborah Wheelock 
Chapter, of Uxbridge, Massachusetts; Mrs. W. S. Wood, 
regent of Muskegan Chapter, Muskegan, Michigan, and Miss 
Berry Wood of the same place, 

A pleasant, informal meeting was held, with Mrs. Trumbo 
in the chair, each member giving a report of the work of her 
chapter and its special interests. 

Particularly worthy of mention was the work done by the 
Sterling Chapter in placing the first marker on the old Santa 
Fe trail, and their share in converting the ground surrounding 
Pawnee Rock into a public park. 

A great work was also accomplished by the Illini Chapter in 
marking with a huge boulder the spot made memorable by the 
first Lincoln-Douglas debate. 

The Muskegon Chapter reported much interest in the Berry 
school at Rome, Georgia. Also a steady growth in the sales of 
Pinehurst tea. Handling this tea serves not only to bring a 
small but steady income into their treasury, but to bring into 
favorable notice a purely American product. 

At the patriotic concert given in the large dining saloon the 
night of July 4th, among the toasts given was one to “The | 
Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution.” Standing 
under the draped flags of the three countries, England, the 
United States, and Canada, Mrs. W. S. Wood, regent of the 


Muskegon Chapter, replied, giving a brief outline of the work o 3 
and aims of these two organizations—A.tice M. Woop (Mrs. ees 
W.S.), Secretary pro tem. 


One of the most satisfactory and charming pieces of 

“chapter-work” was the testimonial-reception, given by the 

Lady Washington, April 5th, in honor of Mrs, Seabrook W. 
Sydnor, retiring state regent. 

In the receiving line were representatives from different 

chapters over the state. 

aes half past nine adjournment was made to the dining room 
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for the program, the special feature of which was the presenta- 
tion of the Daughters of the American Revolution insignia, an 
exquisite specimen of the jeweler’s art, set with diamonds 
and suspended from a gold bar bearing this inscription in blue 
lettering, “Presented to Ella Hutchins Sydnor, State Regent, 


by Texas Daughters of the American Revolution.” Mrs. John 
M. Bennett, of San Antonio de Bexar Chapter, chairman of 
the testimonial committee, made the presentation. 

Her address expressed in beautiful and touching words the 
affectionate esteem which prompted the gift she pinned on the 
honoree. 

Mrs. Sydnor never appeared to better advantage. Though 
deeply touched by the many proofs of loving consideration 
shown her she exhibited great self possession. 

In all her responses she had at command the very language 
seemingly requisite to gracefully express her gratitude and 
appreciation. 

Space will not permit a full account of the delightful func- 
tion -— would include many eloquent addresses and re- 
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4 Chapter, Galveston, brought no flowers but those of rhetoric, 
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sponses, beautiful sentiments beautifully expressed, since in 
these days women are accustomed to “speak in public.” A 
magnificent bouquet of red and white roses sent by Mrs. M. E. 
Bryan, for the United Daughters of the Confederacy, was 
presented by Miss Katie Daffan. Another of our gifted 
women, Mrs. Cornelia Branch Stone, George Washington 


but her impromptu address on patriotism was a marvel of 
eloquence, 

As is well known, Mrs. Sydnor has for years led the ranks 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution in Texas and in 
this term of office she has shown herself to be a most faithful 
and capable leader. A noble type of Southern womanhood, and 
in her official capacity prudent, patient and magnanimous. 

Almost instinctively, and doubtless unconsciously to herself, 
she has lived the golden legend: 


will be true for there are those who love me, 


will be pure for there are those who care, 
I will be strong for there is much to do, 
Ey cae’ al I will be brave for there is much to dare, « eer 


I will be giving and forget the gift.” 


The Lady Washington Chapter recently passed resolutions 
expressive of the love and admiration they bore to Mrs. Sydnor 
and these resolutions were enthusiastically adopted by the 
ladies assembled on this occasion. They called attention to 
Mrs. Sydnor’s splendid executive ability, to her untiring zeal, 
her mental training, all of whith fitted her for any office in the 
gift of the National Society. They pledged themselves to work 
for her preferment in high office, and wished for her many 
years of happy usefulness in the cause to which she has de- 
voted so much time and labor in the past. (From report sent 
by ANNE E. State Secretary.) 
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ILADDONFIELD CHAPTER IS HOSTESS FOR THE NEW JERSEY 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The annual spring meeting of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution convened at Haddonfield on Wednesday, May 11, 

The morning session was held in the First Presbyterian 
Church, a handsome edifice built as a memorial to the memory 
of Mr. Gilbert Moore, son of Henry D. Moore. 

The decorations were the Star Spangled Banner, palms and 
huge pyramids of spring flowers, the national colors being 
emphasized in the mingling of the pure white snow drop, 
scarlet tulips and blue iris. 

The sun refused to show its brilliancy, but the soft light 
transmitted through the richly stained glass flooded the audi- 
torium with translucent beauty. 

The organ under the touch of Mr. Hare pealed forth the 
prelude, the invocation being offered by the Rev. William 
Allen. 

The regent of the Haddonfield Chapter, Mrs. William D. 
Sherrerd, in a fitting and graceful manner welcomed the con- 
vention; Mrs. William Libby, the state regent, responded, ex- 
pressing great pleasure in visiting a town so replete with 
Colonial and Revolutionary memories. 

Mrs. Libby introduced Miss Ellen Mecum, of Salem, the 
recently elected vice-president general National Society. Miss 
Mecum, thanked the Daughters for her present official position 
and spoke of the beauty of the church. 

Letters of regret from Mrs, Scott, president general, and 
Mrs. Donald McLean, honorary president general National 
Society Daughters of the American Revolution, and Mrs. 
Charles Sardley, state vice-regent were read. 

A report in regard to the chandelier and radiators to be 
placed in the New Jersey room, Memorial Hall, Washington, 
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District of Columbia, was made by Miss Ellen Matlack, regent 
of Ann Whithall Chapter. 

A spirited discussion as to whether the workmanship should 
be English or American resulted in the matter being referred 
to a committee of five regents, with Miss Matlack as chairman. 

“Historic Haddonfield,” an address by the Reverend Frank 
Smith, pastor of the Baptist Church, gave a glimpse of this 
ancient and historic town from its settlement under Elizabeth 
Haddon to its present day of steam cars, trolleys, automobiles 


and all other modern conveniences for private and public com- Mera = 

fort, tracing the old “Indian Trail” until it was lost in the eee oat 
ancient and aristocratic name of the “King’s Highway,” to RK: 
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give place to the modern practical name of “Main St.” a 2 ite 
Mr. Smith said, that whether it was Longfellow’s imagina-~ 

tion or a reality, that Elizabeth Haddon, with sweet Quaker $= 

simplicity proposed to John Estaugh, her life and character 

gave evidence, that she was not only capable, but brave enough ee in 

to take the initiative in asking for an “Adam to her Eden.” is ne a, 
In closing his address, Mr. Smith pictured the Hessians 
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under Col. Donop, in their foreign uniforms and speaking He 
their stuange language, being quartered upon the inhabitants, ee 
of the appearance of “Mad Anthony Wayne’s” marauders oa 
and the flight of the “Red Coats” through the “King’s High- a 


way,” after the British evacuated Philadelphia, which closed 
for Haddonfield the drama, but not the tragedy of war. 

After the singing of the Star Spangled Banner, the guests 
adjourned to the Church dining-room, for luncheon. 

The convention assembled in the afternoon, in the “Old 
Tavern,” which since its purchase and restoration, by the State, 
has resumed its original name of the “Indian King.” 

After visiting each room, the guests assembled in the West 
room, on the first floor. Mr. James L. Pennypacker, on behalf 
of the State Commissioners, welcomed the guests to this room, 
which has been graciously granted by the commissioners to the ; 


j 
+ 
Haddonfield Chapter, for their Chapter Home. Mr. Penny 
cker of the association of the inn with the names of 
many historic characters. (His address will be given on Fi 
another page. ) 
Mrs. G. Fithian Tatem, vice-regent of the chapter, gave a 


most interesting account of the earliest history of this “Old 
Tavern,” with the Colonial and Revolutionary history of New 
Jersey. (Her address will be on another page.) 

The most charming feature of the program was the unveiling 
and presentation of the mantel and mirror, in this Daughters 
of the American Revolution room of the “Indian King,” by 
Mrs. Henry D. Moore, founder and first regent of Haddorifield 
Chapter, assisted by Miss Sara Collings and Mrs. Samuel 
Borton. 

The brass plate on the mantel recites the history of the 

wood, from which the mantel was built. 
_. “The wood of this mantel, submerged in the waters of the 
Delaware River for over one hundred and thirty years, was 
part of the British frigate Augusta, sunk by the Americans off 
Red Bank, New Jersey, Oct. 22, 1777,”—‘Erected 1910, by 
the Haddonfield Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution.” 

The tablets for the mantel and door were presented to the 
chapter, by Mrs. Henry D. Moore and her daughters, Mrs. 
G. Fithian Tatem.and Mrs. William D. Sherrerd—Mrs. Mary 
Furser, Historian. 

aati A” ods 
doitiw 
> Arkansas Daughters 
The Helen Dunlap School: 


; (On the crest of the Boston mountains at Winslow, Arkansas, 
on a ten acre plateau is the Helen Dunlap Memorial ‘Industrial 
School for the education of.southern mountain white girls, it 
is the only , school: of its kind in Arkansas,’ and was started 
several years ago by: Bishop William Montgomery Brown. 

_ The building has seventeen rooms, but as it was originally 
built for a summer. hotel, instead of being plastered the in- 
terior is merely.canvased and’ papered, consequently it is very 
cold in winter, an.effort.is now. being made to raise sufficient 
money to, thoroughly repair the ‘building, install a furnace, etc: 
The institution is wholly maintained by popular’ stbs¢riptions; 

ade: to the‘ Daughters of- the 
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American Revolution by Mrs. Katherine Braddock Barrow, 
state regent of Arkansas, for assistance in this noble work. 

Many of these mountain girls of Arkansas are of good 
Revolutionary ancestry, but lack of education and opportunity 
for generations amid wretched environment thas naturally 

resulted in the grossest ignorance concerning the commonest 
necessities of life. Training is given at the Helen Dunlap 
School, not only in the three r’s, but also in sewing, cooking, 
_ good housekeeping, and the basic principles of good living. 
_ These girls are amenable to good influences, and those who 
have finished the course and returned to their humble homes 
have vastly improved the conditions there. These mountain 
_ girls marry young too, and with the training which the Helen 
Dunlap School affords, they are better equipped to start the 
new home. 

Our President General, Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, has given a 
generous personal contribution to the Helen Dunlap School, 
and it is hoped that many Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion chapters will respond to this appeal. Contributions for the 
Helen Dunlap School may be sent to Mrs. Katherine Braddock 
Barrow, State Regent of Arkansas, 1309 Arch street, Little 
Rock, Arkansas orto Bishop William M. Brown, 1222 Scott 
street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


The year book of the Letitia Green Stevenson Chapter, Bloomington, 
Illinois, Mrs. John C. Ames, regent, has for its motto, “Our object is 
to -foster- true patriotism and love. of country.” . This chapter has 
furnished two chiefs to our great society, sisters, Mrs. Adlai Steven- 
son and Mrs. Matthew T. Scott. This is something unique in the 
history of the Daughters of the American Revolution. The work of i 
the chapter this year is “A study of Illinois.” 


“Not without thy wondrous story 
Can be writ the nation’s glory—Illinois.” 


Not, withoyt the history of this chapter can he writ the story of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, - 2 
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“The type of character we seek to produce is that which 

The patriotic day at Chautauqua was a great success. Mrs. 
Matthew T. Scott, who made the principal address, received 

fs ia the Chautauqua salute, an honor rarely given and never unless 
a ef a first started by Bishop Vincent. Her address was received 
8.4 oe 2 with great appreciation. The Chautauqua idea was carried out 


Mrs. Eli Trott, president of the Chantenqua Circle, Daugh- 
: me : ters of the American Revolution, certainly has great cause to 
Si be gos with the success of Chautauqua patriotic i 


13 “I have just forwarded money for the renewal of my subscription 

to the American Montaty MacaziNnE, which I have grown to feel 

indispensable, especially to a regent.”—Mrs. Georce F. Tuttte, 
_ Regent of Saranac Chapter, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


The year of the James Madison 
Mrs. William F. Langworthy, regent, presents a varied soneune, 
Some of the mottoes are, “The battle is not to the strong; it is to 
the vigilant, the active, the brave.” “Courage is the source of patriot- 
ism.” Se nation great, state linked to state, in bonds that none can 


Personally I feel that I could not get along without the Magazine, 
and read it from cover to cover each month, getting a great deal of 
oe good each month from it.—Atice Brapsury Steere, Regent, Colonial 


Mrs. John M. Graham, state regent of Georgia, has appointed Mrs. 
S. M. Dean, Palmetto, Georgia, chairman of a co mmittee to work up 
interest in the American MonTHty Macazine. 
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- Inquirers are requested to observe the following suggestions : 
1. Write plainly, especially proper names. 
2. Give, when possible, dates or approximate dates, localities, or some oy 

clue to the state in which the ancestors lived. 

om ¥ 3. Inquiries for ancestors who lived during or near the Revolution- — 
ary period will be inserted in preference to those of an earlier period. — 

4. Enclose stamp for each query. ay 

5. Give full name and address that correspondence when nl ; 
_ may be had with inquirers. 

6. Queries will be inserted as early as possible after they are re-— 
_ ceived,. but the dates of reception determine the order of their inser- z 
ion. 

‘ 7. Answers, partial answers or any information regarding queries are 

urgently requested and all answers will be used as soon as possible 

hee they are received. 

The Editor assumes no responsibility for any statement in these 

and Queries which does not bear her signature. 


ct. 


Mrs. Amos G. Draper, Editor, 
Kendall Green, 


Attention is called to rules 3 and 4. 


ANSWERS. 


fs 


aes 1603. Goopwin.—The genealogy of the Goodwin Family of Hartford, ae 
Conn. compiled by James J. Goodwin i in 1891, has brief notes on — 


Co., Penn. Benjemia, Richard and Abraham are believed to have 
been brothers, the two first mentioned settled at Goodwin’s Point, = Ad 


Co., Pa., was "the scene of the celebrated battle of Wyoming, fought — 
in 1788, Alice P. Goodwin, 16 Peabody Place, Franklin, N. H. 3 
1638. (3) Bowen—Boccs.—Mrs. H. C. Valentine, Bellefonte, ted 
“has the record of two Andrew Boggs, one serving in Colonial Wars, _ 
and one in the Rev. If F. E. E. will correspond with her she may ee 
ke able to be of assistance. a ee 
1638. (5) Concrer—A “Conger Department” was published in the 
Ww. Utica St., N. ¥, for ‘some 
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time. The 30 issues containing the data can be procured for $1.62. 
Write the editor, Mrs. Natalie Fernald, at above address. 

1641. Patrerson—Taccart.—Through the courtesy of Rev. Anson 
Titus, 10 Raymond Ave., West Somerville, Mass., the two following 
items are given. Mr. Wm. D. Patterson, Wiscasset, Maine, has much 
material concerning not only the Patterson Family, but concerning all 
families on the Maine Coast. Mr. Patterson is Vice-President of the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society for the state of Maine. 

1642. CHAMBERLAIN—GALUSHA.—Benjamin may be of Newbury, Vt., 
a town adjoining Thetford, (See History of Newbury, p. 509.) 
Frederick P. Wells, author of the History of Newbury, at Newbury, 
Vt., might be able, for a slight renumeration, to make special research; 
and as he is on the ground and familiar with sources of information, 
would be apt to find the record, if any had been preserved. 

Mrs. K. D. Hurley, 2008 Nob Hill, Seattle, Washington, also answers 
this query, as follows: In the annual report of the Chamberlain Ass. 
for 1902, the following statement is made in regard to Benjamin Cham- 
berlain. “John Chamberlain lived in Hebron, Conn., from 1739 to 1764, 
when he removed with his family to Thetford, Vt. He and his sons, 
Benjamin and Abner were the founders of the town and parish of 
Thetford. Abner was a lieutenant, and in 1777 was chosen a delegate 
to the Colonial Convention held at Windsor.” This association reports 
the accession in 1903 of a copy of the town records of Thetford, 1763- 
1830. The cor. secretary of the ass. according to the latest report, is 
Miss Abbie M. Chamberlain, 6 Exeter Park, Cambridge, Mass. 

1644. Boyp—Younc.—John Boyd, b. 1690 near Edinburg, Scotland, 
removed to Antrim, Ireland, with his father, and thence to America 
when twenty-five years of age, and d. 1750. In 1714 he m. Jane Craig 
who was b. Scotland, 1695. Among other children they had John, b. 
1716, m. in 1744, Lady Elizabeth Young, and d. 1758. They had among 
others John, who remained single; fought at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, and was killed at the battle of Germantown. Further informa- 
tion can be had by addressing Samuel Craig, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

1645. (2) Parks—Doxir.—A very good genealogy of the Park, 
Parke and Parks Families of Mass., was published in 1909 by Frank S. 
Parks of Washington, D. C. He resided at that time at 2104 H. St. 
I do not think the genealogy makes mention of the Doxie Family. 
Mrs. Harriet E. Park Keyes, Farmington, Maine. 

1652. BozErt.—This name should be spelled Bogert, and it is hoped 
that anyone who knows any facts concerning Ort Bogert, of Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., a Rev. soldier in 1780, will send the information to this 
Department.—Gen. Ep. 

1660. (4) Harpin.—Miss Mamie J. Parsons, Defiance, Mo., writes 
that information about Benjamin Hardin may be had by writing Mrs. 
L. B. Shields, Columbia, Mo. 

1660. (6) WitHERSPOoN—CoNGERS.—See reply above to 1638 (5). 


on 
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j ae will she mentions her dau. Rachel, wife of Joseph Ash, her son, John ae 
Whitaker, her grandsons Peter and Phineas, John Jr., and Reuben 


: : — until 1831. He d. in Uniontown, Aug. 15, 1842. It might 


 further.—Gen. Ep. 


and Mary, dau. of Phineas Whitaker —Gen. Ep. 
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wers for the two following queries. Dr. E. C. Price, tooz Madison ene ae 
Ave., Baltimore, Mr., is a grandson of a Mordecai Price who was 2 " . 
Friend at the time of the Revolution, and may be able to answer LL 
J. W. 

1668. (5) DoucLtas.—A copy of “The Douglas Family” was recently 
bought from Jos. McDonough, “Old Book Man,” State St., Albany, N. 
Y., reduced from $15.00 to $7.50 for the two volumes. 

1671. Moort.—Miss Winnie Lynch, 1720 Quintard Ave., Anniston, — 
Ala., will be glad to assist A. M. W. if she will write her, giving 
all the facts in her possession regarding William Moore. 

1693. Evans.—In the’ answers in the August number, a reference was 
made to “Jesse Evans, husband of Lydia Valentine.” This was a 
mistake, and should have read “A Jesse Evans, probably the husband 
of Lydia Valentine,” etc. In the History of Fayette Co., Penna. appears 
an interesting article on the discovery of iron ore west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, which states that July 11, 1780, Benjamin Johnstor Rieti ae 
procured a state warrant for land, 150 acres of which he locates “where Bt 25 
an old deadening and sugar camp was made by Mr. Charles Harrison, ee ; : 
situate on the waters of Yohogania to include a bank of iron ore.” Ne wus 
The first iron furnace of record was patenteed to Wm. Turnbull, of maf; 
Pittsburgh, July 13, 1780, and was situated on Jacob’s Creek. Spring re 
Hill Furnace was built by Robert and Benjamin Jones, Welshmen by _ 
birth, who located about 1794 and the following advertisement appears a 
in the Western Telegraphe (then published at Washington, Pa.) Oct. one 
13, 1795,” Springhill Furnace, Ruble’s Run, Fayette Co., Pa., within 
three miles of the river Cheat, near the confluence with the Mononga- 
bale, 055 and salt kettles of the first quality.” 
Nov. 8, 1799, the property was leased for three years to Jesse Evans, 
-a son-in-law of Robert Jones, who later bought it, and operated the 


well for 1693 and 1730 to examine into this Jesse Evans Family 


1696. TuRNER.—Anyone desiring information in regard to the 
scendants of Kerenhapuch Norman Turner, a Revolutionary heroine, 
might write to Miss Janie Hubble, College St., Springfield, Mo., who — 
i entered the D. A. R. on that recbrd—Gen. Ep. 

1713. (3) AsH.—Among the manuscript abstracts of wills found in 
the Penna. Hist. Society Rooms at Philadelphia, is one of Mary Way of tees 
West Caln, Chester Co., which was dated Dec. 23, 1875, and proved Feb. Ree ba 
10, 1786. She was the widow of Peter Whitaker, of East Caln, who ae ah 
d. Mar. 26, 1759, making her his executor; in 1767 she m. Jacob Way, 
of Pennsburg, (who mentions in his will the contract made at he 
time of their marriage in regard to the Whitaker property.) In her | 


Whitaker, her granddaughters, Hannah Whitaker, Mary, dau. of Joseph ee: Bs 
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1774. Payne (Partne).—Solomon Payne (W. F. 2160) was b. Sept. 26, 
1760, and married Nov. 30, 1797, Mrs. Mary Whitney, who was b. Aug. 
26, 1765. She was his second wife, and he was her second husband. 
Their four children were Solomon L,., Electa, Josie C., and Eleazer. 
He entered the service in 1776 in Jonathan Burgess’ Co, (N. Y.) In 
May, 1777, he re-enlisted for three years in Sherburn’s regiment, under 
Liut. Zadoc How and Abijah Savage, and was honorably discharged 
May 1, 1780, at Morristown, N. J. In 1782 he re-entered the service, 
and was made sergeant in Daniel Allen’s Co., Canfield’s regiment of 
state troops, and continued in service until the close of the war. His 
original commission as sergeant, signed by Samuel Canfield, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel commanding at “the garrison in Stamford,” July 3, 1782, 
is on file in the Pension Office. He d. Aug. 17, 1844, and his widow 
applied and received a pension until her death. He moved to Roots- 
town, Portage Co., Ohio, before Aug. 31, 1826, “to be with his children 
who resided there.”—Gen. Ep. 

1775. Besse—Conant.—According to the Conant Genealogy, Abigail 
(not Mary) Conant m. David Besse, Jr., and both her husband and 
father were in the Revolution. William Conant (S. F. 34252) received 
a pension under the Act of 1785 for disability. He was wounded in 
the battle on Lake Champlain, “had one arm shattered and a ball laid 
open my bowels and left a burst.” He was also wounded in the leg, 
still he pursued his occupation as a cooper “as well as possible under 
the circumstances.” In 1820 he applied for additional pension under 
Act of May, 1818, which was allowed. At that time he presented a 
schedule of his property as follows: No real estate; possessed “six 
chairs, iron and crockery ware, 1 Bible, 1 axe, 1 hoe, 1 adze.” His pen- 
sion was paid up to July 28, 1827, date of death, when last payment 
was made to John Fearing, attorney for David Bessie, Administrator. 
He was a resident of Wareham, Mass., all his life. David Besse (or 
Bessie), Jr., was a private in Capt. John Gibbs’ Co., Col. Ebenezer 
Sprout’s regiment, which marched to R. I. on an alarm Dec, 10, 1776. 
Roll dated Wareham. Mass. Archives, Vol. 11, page 2. He was still 
living in 1784, when he ‘subscribed towards the erection of a meeting- 
house.—GENn. Ep. 

1813. SmiraH.—According to Prowell’s History of York Co., Vol. I, 
Pp. 330, James, son of John Smith was b. in the north of Ireland, emi- 
grated to Penna. in 1729, settled in Chester Co., then York Co. 
(where his father d. in 1761). His eldest brother, George, studied 
law at Lancaster, but was drowned in 1740; his next younger brother 
Arthur, was a farmer and moved to Western Pa. before the Revolution. 
James settled at York, was a delegate to Congress in 1775, Signer of 
the Declaration, and in 1782 was made brigadier general of Penna. 
militia. He m. in 1752 Eleanor (dau. of John) Armor of New Castle, 
Del., and d. at York, July 11, 1806. His widow d. July 13, 1818. His 
children were Margaret, b. 1753, who m. James Johnson, and had issue; 
(her grandson Dr. William Johnson was a prominent physician of 
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York) Mary, who m. James Kelly and d. at York in 1793; Arthur, 
who d. unm. George, b. 1769, who d. unm. and James, who m. but d. 
without descendants. There are, therefore, no descendants of James 
Smith, the Signer, by the name of Smith—Gen. Ep. 

1814. Cutrs.—According to Mass. Archives, Vol. IV, p. 345, Thomas 
Cutts of Kittery was 1st lieut. and captain during the Revolution. And 
according to “Old Kittery and Her Families,” Edward Cutts served 
on the Committee of Safety for that town, and was senator at the Gen- - 
eral Court 1780-2, beside filling many other places of honor and trust. 
He m. in 1758, Elizabeth Gerrish, (who d. 1810) and d. Jan. 24, 1818.— 
Gen. Ep. 

QUERIES. 


1798. Reptocat.—Reynard Replogal was a private in Bedford Co., 
(Pa.) militia, as appears from an alphabetical list of Soldiers of the 
War of the Revolution who received Depreciation Pay for services 
rendered, (See Pa. Archives, Fifth Series, p. 248). Can anyone tell 
me the dates of his birth and death, and name of wife?—W. E. H. 

1799. Puetrs.—John Phelps, b. Hartford, Conn., 1728, resided on 
Grassy Run in Springhill Twp., Fayette Co., Pa., from 1780 to 1706. 
Where did he live during the Rev. and what was the name of his wife? 
—S. A. M. 

1800. Tate.—Was Thomas Tate, (brother of the two Revolutionary 
soldiers, Wm. and James Tate), who m. Jane, sister of -Gen. Wm. 
Campbell, in the Revolution? If so, give official proof. 

(2) Davis—Harmon—Watson.—James Davis m. Levisa Harmon, 
and was the son of Robert Davis who m. Dolly (or Polly) Watson. 
They lived in southwest Va. Did either of them serve in the Revolu- 
tion? There is the record of a Robert Davis, who took part in the 
battle of King’s Mountain. Was this the one referred to above? 

(3) Harmon.—Parentage of Levisa Harmon, who m. James Davis, 
desired, with all genealogical data. There was an Adam Harmon (or — 
Harman) living in the same part of the state with the Davises. Can 
anyone give me the names of his children? 


(4) McCarty.—Enoch McCarty m. Eleanor , tradition says = ‘% 


her name was Morgan. Can any, proof of that statement be found. 


Was Enoch the son of James McCarty, and did either of them have — * 


any Rev. service? 

(5) Buckner—THoRNTON—Mapison.—Rev. service desired of Fran- 
cis Buckner, who m. (1) Elizabeth Thornton; (2) Lucy Madison. 

(6) THornton.—Parentage of Elizabeth Thornton desired, and Rev. 
service, if any. 

(7) THornton—FitzHucu.—Rev. service desired of Anthony Thorn- 
ton, who m. Susannah Fitzhugh. He was from “Ormsby,” Caroline 
Co., Va., and was alive in 1778. 

(8) FrrzHucH—Dicces.—Rev. service desired of Wm. Fitzhugh, who 


m. Sarah Digges, or of his father, Henry Fitzhugh, who m. Sarah Bat- | ene 
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(9) May—Cowpen.—Parentage, and Rev. record, if any, desired of 
Mary May, who m. Joseph Cowden, of Washington Co., Penna.—T. C. 
Hi: 

1801. Rose—WasHINcTON.—Wm. Rose of S. Car., m. Mary Wash- 
ington, and had a son, Wm. who -m. Ann Langston. -Can anyone tell 
me if there is any Rev. service for either of these men? 

(2) Scorr—Drxon.—Cason Scott, of Camden, S. C., received a land 


‘bounty for Rev. services. Hem. Tabitha Dixon, and had son, Thomas, 


b. in Miss.. Wanted, official proof of service of Cason Scott. Was 
Tabitha Dixon dau. of Col. Henry Dixon?—B. S. Y. 

1802. Harpwicx.—James Coleman Hardwick and his brother, Lind- 
say were b. in Rockbridge Co., Va., but early in life, left that state 
for the west; James settling in the Kanawha Valley, and Lindsay 
moving to Tenn. Wanted, authentic information in regard to their 
ancestry.—R. H. M. 

1803. Scorr—CaHoon.—William Scott, b. in Scotland, fled to Ireland, 
and then to America, on account of religious views. He settled in Pa., 
m. Peggy (or Margaret) Calhoun and froze to death on the banks of 
the Susquehanna. He had three sons: John, Adam Calhoun and 
Patrick. Adam C. was b. ab. 1740 in Pa. and died ab. 1835 in Mo. 
Did either Wm. or Adam have Rev. service?—F. S. K. 

1804. Rost.—John Rose was with Perry on Lake Erie, and lost his 
life there; did he or his father have Revolutionary service? 

(2) Stevens.—William Stevens, b. Pa. in 1754, was the son of a 
Welshman. His wife’s name was Polly, and their first child was 
b. in 1786. Is there any record of his serving in the Rev? 

(3) Is there a genealogy of the Rose Family in America? 

(4) Who is the publisher of “Giant Days” or Life and Times of Wil- 
liam Crawford, and where can one secure the book?—A. G. 

1805. Witt1AMs.—John Pugh Williams, of N. C. m. Mary, was 
a Lieut. in the Rev. What were the names of his parents? 

(2) Cowarp.—John Coward, of Monmouth Co., N. J., entered the 
service as Lieut. He m. Michael, dau. of Col. John Pugh Williams. 
What were the names of his parents? 

(3) BrotHers—SLtaucuTer.—Frances Brothers, of N. C., m. John 
Slaughter in 1757; what were the names of her parents? John Slaugh- 
ter was the son of William Slaughter of Va.—N. V. T. 

1806. Foster—William Foster, a Rev. soldier, m. Mary (Polly) 
Powell, and went to Jasper Co., Ga., from Edgefield, S. C., and later 
to Butts Co.; where he died Apr. 22, 1852, aged 106 years. Official 
proof of service is desired—W. F. H. 

1807. Mitts.—Wanted, date of death of John Mills, of Nottingham, 
N. H., who was b. Apr. 22, 1716, and was clerk for the Nottingham 
proprietors.—L. G. N. 

1808. Emerson—Frencn.—Caleb Emerson m. Abigail French. He 
was private in the Revolution from Hampstead, N. H. Wanted: places 
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FrENCH—EMERSON.—Who were the parents of Abigail French, 
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who m. Caleb Emerson, mentioned above? What was her mother’s 
maiden name? Give all genealogical data possible. 

(3) Emerson.—Who were the parents of Caleb Emerson, and did 
his father have any Rev. service? All necessary genealogical data 
desired.—M. B. S. R. 

1809. JEFFRIES —Wanted, names of parents, and Rev. service, if 
any, of Achilles Whitehead Jeffries and his brother, Dr. Howell Jeff- 
ries, of Mecklenburg Co., Va.. Were there other children beside 
these two; if so, what were their names?—M. P. 

1810. Hotcoms—Austin.—Wanted, ancestry of Abigail Holcomb, 
who m. Anthony Austin. He was b. in Sheffield, Mass., ab. 1750. 

(2) Leonarp.—Had Abel Leonard, of Springfield, Mass., or any 
of his forefathers any Rev. record?—M. A. F. 

1811. SmirH—ApLin—KroNnKHEIT.—Ebenezer Smith, a Rev. soldier, 
was b. in Conn. in 1760, and went to Mass. with his father, where he 
enlisted. His three brothers were also said to have been commis- 
sioned officers in the Revolutions Were their names Daniel, Job and 
Abner? What was the name of Ebenezer’s father? Was it Abner 
Smith? 

(2) ApL1In—CroNKHEIT.—Ebenezer Smith’s third wife was named 
Sally Aplin, who was b. Feb. 10, 1790 in N. Y. State, and died 1863 
in Wayne Co., N. Y. What was the name of her father? She had 
two sisters: one, Jane, m. (1) John Blaney, and lived at Sandy Hill, 
N. Y. She m. (2) Mr. Parks. The other, Polly, m. Mr. Ledyard. 
The maiden name of the mother of these Aplins was Kronkheit, or 
Kronk. What was her Christian name, and who were her parents?— 
E. S. G. 

1812. BAILyY—WILLIAMSON.—Was the father of Obedience Green 
Baily, who m. Cuthbert Williamson, a soldier in War of 1812, a Rev. 
soldier? Any information concerning the Baily family, of Charlotte, 
Va., will be greatly appreciated. 

(2) Wuitre—Witiiamson.—Did the father of Susanna White, who 
m. Cuthbert Williamson, Sen. (father of the soldier of 1812, and a 
Revolutionary soldier himself) serve in the Revolution?—M. J. P. 

1813. SmirH.—Can anyone tell me if there are any descendants in 
the male line still living of James Smith, Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence? 

1814. Cutrs.—Major (afterwards Col.) Thomas Cutts had a cousin 
Thomas, who is said to have been a Rev. soldier from Kittery. 
Wanted, official proof of service. 

Edward Cutts, of Kittery, is said in the Cutts Genealogy, to have 
been on the Committee of Safety. Where can other record of that 
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Mrs. Epwin S. Garpner, Jr., Chairman, : 


Avondale Farm, 
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The Benjamin Franklin Club, Chicago, mt, 

The Thomas Jefferson Club, Chicago, Ill. _ 

The Alexander Hamilton Club, Chicago, am 

The America Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Christopher Columbus Club, Washington, D. C. 

The Paul Revere Club, Washington, D. C. 

The William McKinley Club, Cincinnati, O. 

eG The Theodore Roosevelt Club, Cincinnati, O. 
; The Ulysses Grant Club, Cincinnati, O. 

The Abraham Lincoln Club, Cincinnati, O. a 

The William Henry Harrison Club, Cincinnati, O. 

The Commodore Perry Club, Cincinnati, O. ri 

The Sons of the Republic Club, Cincinnati, O. 

The Simon Kenton Club, Springfield, O. 

The Anthony Wayne Club, Lima, O. 

The Captain Lawrence Club, Sandusky, O. 

The Washington Branch, Cleveland, O. 

The Arthur St. Clair Club, Cincinnati, O. 

The Young America Club, C. R. U. S. A. under La Clede Chapter, 
St. Louis Mo. 

The American Eagle Club, C. R. U. S. A. under St. Louis Chapter, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The “George Washington” Club, C. R. U. S. A. under St. Louis 
Chapter, St. Louis, Mo. 

The America Club, C. R. U. S. A. under Philadelphi Chapter, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The George Taylor Club, Easton, Pa. 

The Thomas Corwin Club, C. of R., Kings Mills, O. 

The Lincoln Cc. R, Cleveland, O. 
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The George “Washington” Club, Chicago, Ill, 
Commodore Barry Club, Chicago, III. 
Israel Putnam Club, Chicago, II1. 
John Paul Jones Club, Chicago, 
Gen. Sherman Club, Chicago, Il. 
Francis Marion Club, Chicago, 
Lafayette Club, Chicago, Ill. 
Betsy Ross Club, Chicago, Ill. f° 
Drummer Boy of the Crossing Club, Chicago, III. ox: a 
Girls Branch, Drummer Boy of the Crossing, Chicago, [Il. 
The “John Paul Jones” Club, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Tea Party Club, Boston, Mass. 
Signal Lantern Club, Boston, Mass. 
Liberty Tree Club, Boston, Mass. mits 
Faneuil Hall Club, Boston, Mass. 
Stars and Stripes Club, Boston, Mass. 
Flora Adams Darling Club, Boston, Mass. 
John Adams Club, Boston, Mass. 


Ira Allen Club, Springfield, Vt. 

General John Forbes Club, Pittsburg, Pa. ies 

William Penn Club, Homestead, Pa. s 

Fort Pitt Club, Glenshaw, Pa. a 

John Cleve Symmes Club, Cincinnati, O. nt ike 

The George Washington Club, Cincinanti, O. 


Lincoln-Washington Club, Chicago, Ill 
Phil H. Sheridan Club, Oak Park, Til. 

Captain James Lawrence Club, Galesburg, Ill. 
General George Rogers Clark Club, Springfield, Ii. 
Ethan Allen Club, Waucoma, Iowa. 

Sergeant Jasper, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The General Phil Schuyler Club, Humboldt, 
Nathaniel Greene Cadets Club, Dubuque, Iowa. rats 
Andrew Jackson Club, Nashville, Tenn. eT 
John Marshall Club, Nashville, Tenn. 
Wm. Henry Knox Club, Knoxville, Tean. 
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‘But life is sweet, though all that makes it sweet 

Lessen like sound of friends’ departing feet; 

And death is beautiful as feet of friend tf 
Coming with welcome at our journey’s end.” foal 


It is with sadness we record the death of Mrs. ExrizaABETH WeEsTCOTT et: 
Wooparp, who entered into rest March 16, 1910. Mrs. Woodard acs 
was a charter member, also regent of Israel Harris Chapter from May, 
1902, to 1904. With a sense of our loss, we Meartily appreciate her a 
faithful services to the chapter, the welfare and prosperity of which © 
was always near her heart. 

Mrs. ADALINE M. (GaLLup) Watrous died at Mystic, Connecticut, 
June 20, 1910. The Fanny Ledyard Chapter, Mystic, of which she 
was a member, held memorial services on July 6, and passed resolu- — 
tions expressive of their deep sorrow. P 

The Quaker City Chapter, of Philadelphia, Pa, has been called 
upon to mourn the loss of their esteemed member, Miss Epa May 
Perrce, whose deeply deplored death by drowning at Au Sable Chasm, _ 
New York, on August 5th, plunged her family and friends into. pro- 
found grief. Her memory will always be cherished by those to whom | 
she was endeared by her many eminently lovely qualities of mind and _ 
heart. 
Tioga Chapter, Athens, Pennsylvania, has. been, called. to mourn oe hs 
another member in the death of Miss Vina.C. Batpwin, who passed — 
away May 16th, at Washington, D: C. 


Lynn Lewis Chapter, Sines Va., died May 16, 1910. She was one hs 
of the oldest and most beloved members .of the .chapter.. Her lovely Fn 
character and disposition have surrounded her with: many friends, and Pee 
womanly virtue, should be an ‘imspiration.to all who knew her. 
loss will be deeply felt by the chapter... 
Mrs. Terry is survived. ; by. ‘four daughters, one of whom, Mrs. 
Samuel W. Jamison, is state regent.of Virginia. my alls 
Hermitage Chapter has lost two.yery valuable .members. 
‘Mrs. Resecca A> They. were 
both ladies of the are fast \passing) away,’ Gra-_ 
cious, hospitable and devout and Hermitage, for 
them with all her heart. 
Ameia KEITH BLagK,,Garoline. Soatt Chapten 
polis, Indiana, died May 8, 1910. She had been prominent in church 
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NOTES 


THe DescENDANTS OF JOHN Mowry oF Ruope IsLanp. By 
Wiliam A. Mowry. Providence, R. I. Preston and Rounds ; 
Co. 1909. Price, $3.00, 


All who have consulted the other Mowry genealogies by the same 
; Sod author will find in this, his latest family history, the same careful work. _ 
a... Mowry was the brother of Nathaniel, a genealogy of regoondll 2. 
ro descendants was published by the author some years since. At that 
time much was learned concerning the family of John Mowry. Pay 
then more data have been collected and time and labor freely expended 
eae) in the compilation of a volume of nearly 300 pages, with many illus- 
trations, a complete index, well bound, and clearly printed. 82 


A BrocraPHICAL Hispory oF Ropert RANDALL, AND 
DESCENDANTS 1608-1909. By William L. Chaffin. The 

_ Grafton Press, New York. ..Price, $5.00, postage 
Address the author, North Easton, Mass. 


A number of Randall came New. England before 1692 

Ne }among them was the Robert Randall, of Buckinghamshire, England, 

who settled in Weymouth, Magss.,- prior to 1640. This work treats of A 
his descendants, many of whom settled in Easton, Mass. In it_are 

Be éontainéd the full records qf over 806 familiés,. including’ the? fdiniliess: 7 
of married daughters, in alb-sonte-s5,600 persons. Although several 
Randall genealogies have been published, it is claimed that this is 
- it Se the first genealogy. of all the descendants of, an immigrant Randall 
ancestor.” In order to make this genealogy more than a mere list 


oof names and datég, - the. compiler. has agcorporated something of the 


usually complete Revolutidnary and Civil ‘Wat'tecords. It is an excel- 


would ada how miich of _preature “inspiration 
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Headquarters, Memorial Continental Hall, 17th and D Streets, 34 
Washington, D. C. 


1910. 


President General 


MRS. MATTEW T. SCOTT, 


ae East Taylor Street, Bloomington, Ill, and Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. 


Chapters 
Mrs. Mmanpa B. Tuttocs, 


Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D.C. 


(Term of office expires 1911.) " 


Mrs. Joun Campnet, Colorado. 
1401 Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. Epwarp Orton, Ohio. 
” Columbus, Ohio. 


ri 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
= 
‘Rational Board of Management 
: 
VRE EAS i i 
a : _ Vice-President General in Charge Organization of 
Mas. Epwin C. Gascony, N. C. 
Mims. Auexanper E. Parton, Penna. 
Mrs. Alabama. RS. CHARLES YAN, 
Aves Bigmiggham, Al. 36s Vance Memphis 
Mims. Mars. Georce M. D. C. 
s028 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. Mass. Aye., Washington, D. 
Mrs. James M. Fowzzr, Indiana. Mrs. F. Swirt, California. 
Lafayette, Indiana. 2715 Benvenue Ave., Berkeley, Cal 


T. Srertinc, Connecticut. Mrs. P. S. Moor (C. R.), V 
771 Myrtle Ave., Brid eport, Conn. 49 Kingsley Ave., Rutland, Vt. 
_ Mrs. La Verne Noyes, Illinois. Mrs. Anprew K. Gautt, Nebraska. 
1450 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 3802 North 24th Street, Omaha, N 
Miss Erren Mecum, New Jersey. 


Mrs. Epwarp RANDALL, Texas. 


Salem, N. 
Mrs. Ecuert R. Jones, Mississippi. 2204 Ave. J., Galveston, Texas. 
Springs, Miss. Mrs. E. Stantey, Kansas. 
EORGE SHACKELFORD “Riverside,” Wichita, Kas. 
Virginia Randolph), Virginia. Miss ANNA CaroLIne BENNING, Ga. 
“The Poplars,” Orange, Va. 1420 Broad Street, Columbus, Ga. 


Chaplain General 


Mrs. THomas K. Noste, 
1855 Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C. 


Recording Secretary General Corresponding Secretary General 


Miss Mary R. Wicox, Mrs. Maser G. Swormstevt (Lyman B), 
Memorial Continental Hall, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. Washington, D. 
Registrar General Treasurer General 
Miss Grace M. Pierce, Mrs. Luta R. Hoover (William D. ye 
Memorial Continental Hall, Memorial Continental Hall, 


Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. 
Historian General Assistant Historian General _ 
Mrs. Gertrupe B. DarwIN Mrs. Henry S. Bowron, 
Memorial Continental Hall, “Graham Court,” 1925 7th Ave., 
Washington, D. C.. New York, N. Y. 
Librarian General 


Mrs. SHort WILLIs, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


State Regents and State Vice-Regents—1910 


Alabama, ........Mrs. Ropert ANDERSON McCLeLian, Athens. 


Mrs. Ruetr Goope, 60 Emanuel Street, Mobile. 
Mrs. Water Taxsot, 353 North 7th Ave., Phoenix. 
Mrs. C. Barnes, 505 North 7th Ave., Phoenix. 
(Edith Talbot.) oe 
Arkansas, ........Mrs. JoHN Barrow, 1309 Arch Street, Little Rock. RS 
(Katherine Braddock. ) es 
Mrs. JAMES 216 East 6th Ave., Pine Bluff. 
(Julia McAlmont.) 
California, ....... Mrs. brags Sri.son, 1084 Kensington Rd., Los Angeles. ? 
a ) 
Mrs. JoHN 5 tt KINKEAD, 2600 Piedmont Ave., 
(Anna Skinner.) Berkeley. 
Mrs. FraNK WHEATON, 827 Clarkson Street, Denver. 
(Maria Bleecker Miller.) 
Mrs. Wittam H. Reap Store, 328 E. Columbia St., Colorado 


(Florence M. Marshall.) Springs 
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Mrs. JoHN LarwwLaw Bvet, Litchfield. 
(Elizabeth Barney. ) 

Miss Ciara Lee Bowman, 60 East St., Bristol. : 

Mrs. Cornelius W. Tay.or, 1109 Delaware Ave., Wilmington. 
(Juliana Elder.) 

Mrs. JAmes I. Massey, Viola. 
(Annie E.) 

Mrs. Grorce T. SMALLWoop, 2107 S. Street, Washington. 
(Della Graeme. ) 

Mrs. Woopsury Putsirer, “The Brunswick,” Washington. 
(Adelaide Pennell.) 

Mrs. James M. Manoney, 1808 Riverside Drive, Jacksonville. 
(Lida May Long.) 

Mrs. Francis Xavier SCHULLER, “Cherokee Lodge,” Orlando 
(Carrie Packard.) 

Mrs. JoHN Marion 407 Church St., Marietta. 

(Augusta Strong. ) 

Mrs. Georce M. Brown, 548 Peachtree St., Atlanta. 


(Cornelia Hoyt.) 
Mrs. Cuartes W. Pursewt, 916 Hays St, Boise. 

Mrs. Bitz, 1303 Hays St., Boise. 

(Anna Dudley.) 
Mrs. Joun C. Ames, Streator. 


(Minerva Ross.) 
Mrs. Sain WELTY, 612 E. Grove St. Bloomington. 
(Gertrude Ball.) 
4 Mrs. Joun Lee Dinwippir, Fowler. 
(Sara Taylor.) 
Mrs. C. Batt, Minnetrista Building, Muncie. 
(Emma Wood.) 
Miss Harriet Isarora Lake, Independence. 
Mrs. THomas Metca.r, “EImridge,’ Council Bluffs. 
(Eva Canfield.) 
Mrs. Grorce T. Guernsey, Ridgewood, Independence. 
(Lillie E.) 
Mrs. CLarence S. Hait, 1025 Tennessee St., Lawrence. 
(Lillian Poponoe. ) 
Mrs. Ben Jounson, Bardstown. 
(Annie K.) 
Mrs. JEAN Davis WarreEN, Danville. 
Miss Vircinia Fairrax, t8c8 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 
Mrs. JAamMFs Martin Foster, “Curraghmuir,” Shreveport. 
(Nellie Long.) y 
Miss Louise Heren Cosurn. Pleasant St., Skowhegan. 
Mrs. JoHN ALpEN Morse, 42 Summer St., Bath. 
(Leonice Brockway.) 
Mrs, J. THom, 828 Park Ave., Baltimore. 
(Catherine Grosch Reynolds.) 
Mrs. Bevertey RANDOLPH, “Tonoloway,” Hancock, Route 12. 
(Mary Strother.) 
Massachusetts, ....Mrs. James G. Dunninc, 211 Belmont Ave., Springfield. 
(Sarah L. Potter.) 
Mrs. Herpert E. Davinson, 104 Coolidge Hill Rd., Watertown. 
(Sarah Coolidge.) 
ra Michigan, ........ Mrs. James P. Brayton, 228 S. College Ave., Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. Ricnarp H. Fyre, 930 ward Detroit, 
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Mrs. Cyrus W. WELLS, 3120 Ave, South, 


(Martha C. Howard.) 
Mrs. LAwrence CHURCH JEFFERSON, 1126 Summit Ave. ee 
(Nellie Coburn.) 
Mississippi, .......Mrs. CHALMERS M. 714 N. State St., 
(Mary Robinson. ) 
Mrs. ANprEW Futter Fox, West Point. 
(Netta Scott.) 
Missouri, .........Mrs. Rosert Buxetr Oxtver, 740 North St., Cape Girardeat. 
(Marie Elizabeth.) 
Mrs. Hunter M. MerIweTHER, 3616 Gladstone Blvd., Kansas 
(Lucy Western.) 
Montana, .........Mrs. Emit H. Reniscu, 171 Penn Block, Butte. 
(Ella L. Arnold.) 
Mrs. Frank A. ScHeuser, Livingston. 
(Emma Ware.) tos. 
Mrs. Oreat S. Warp, 1125 South 15th St. Lincoln, 
(Jeanette D. Rehlaender.) 
Mrs. Cuartes O. Norton, 101 West 2ist St., Kearney. 
(Lottie E. Gove.) 


New Hampshire, .Mrs. CHARLES CLEMENCE Appott, Keene. 
(Clara Burnham.) 
Mrs. Joseph H. Dearsorn, P. O. Box 313, Suncook. 
(Sarah F. Stevens.) 
New Jersey, ......Mrs. Lipsey, Princeton. 
(Mary Elizabeth Green.) 
Mrs. CHarLes B. 332 William St., East Orange. 
(Margaret Tufts Swan.) 
New Mexico, .....Mrs. L. Braprorp Prince, 111 Palace Ave., Santa Fé. 
(Mary Catherine Burckle Beardsley. 
Mrs. SINGLETON M. ASHENFELTER, Silver City. 
3 (Nettie A.) 
‘ New York, .......Mrs. Joserpu S. Woop, 135 South 2d Ave., Mount Vernon. 
(Susan E.) 
Mrs. Joseru B. Kine, Fort Edward. 
(Josephine M.) 
North Carolina, ..Mrs. JoHN VAN LANDINGHAM, 500 East Ave., Charlotte. ies 
(Mary Oates Spratt.) ge 
Mrs. WiLL1AM N. Reynowps, 669 West 5th St., Winston-Salem. 


(Kate Bitting. ) 
Mrs. CLayton R. TrUESDALL, 319 Birchard Ave., Fremont. 
(Elizabeth West.) 
Mrs. Cuartes S. Dana, 609 3d St., Marietta. Part, 
(Mary Anderson §S.) 
Oklahoma, ........ Mrs. WituiaM J. Perres, 123 East 3d St., Oklahoma City. 
(Daisy Beatty.) 


Mrs. Joun D. Benepict, 1123 Elgim Ave, Muskogee. 


(Katherine S.) 
Mrs. Tuomas C. Taytor, Pendleton. NM 
(Laura Allen) Ww 
Pennsylvania, ....: Mrs. ALLEN Putnam Per.ey, “Greystone,” Vallamont, 
(Anne Higgins. ) Williamsport. 


Mrs. Smyser Wituiams, York. 
(Henrietta 
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_ South Carolina, ..Mrs. Frances Louise Mayes, 118 Manly St., 


(Anne E. Bascom.) 
. Juuuus J. Estey, Brattleboro. 
(Florence Gray.) 
Virginia, ......... Mrs. Samuet W. 1016 Franklin Road, Roanoke. 


West Virginia, ...Mrs. R. H. Epmonpson, 487 High St., Morgantown. 


Mrs. Joun W. Foster, Mrs. Apiar E. STEVENSON, Mrs. DANIEL MANNING, 


‘Mrs. Rocer A. Pryor, 1893. Mrs. A. C. Geer, 1896. 


Mrs. Eten H. Watworts, 1804. Mrs. Mary S. Locxwoopn, 1905. 
Mrs. JosHua Wizzour, 1895. Mrs. Linpsay, 1906. 
Mrs. A. Howarp CLark, 1 5. Mrs. Heten M. Boynton, 1906. 
Miss Mary Desna, 1895. Mrs. vEB. RANDOLPH KEIM, 1906. 
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Rhode Island, ....Mrs. DANteEL MANN Epwarps, Woonsocket. 
(Laura Ballou.) 

Mrs. Crovis H. Bowen, 134 Pine St., Pawtucket. 

(Mary E. Collyer.) 


Mrs. A. Ciarence Licon, Orangeburg. 
(Lurline Mellichamp. ) 
South Dakota, .... 


Tennessee, ........Mrs. THomas Day, 280 Poplar St., Memphis. 
(Mary Robertson.) 
Mrs. Henry CLaysourn Horton, Franklin. 
(Lucy Henderson.) 
Texas, ............Mrs. Arvin V. Lane, 135 Maple Ave., Dallas. 
(Lulie Hughey.) 
. Joun T. Stevens, 311 Martin St., San Aatonie. 
(Bettie T.) 


. Crayton Netson Nortu, Shoreham. 


(Alice 
Mrs. GC. MarsHAtt, East Frederick St, Staunton. 


Washington, ......Mrs. Davin A. Gove, 1115 23d Ave., North, Seattle. 
(Eva Wead.) 


Mrs. Abert J. TRUMBULL, 1242 16th Ave., North, Seattle. fae os 
(Nellie F. Newton.) 


(Harriette Codwise.) 
. Georce De Bort, Gaston Ave. and Ist St., Fairmount. 
(Mary W. Moderwell.) 
. Ocp—EN HorrMANn Feruers, 605 St. Lawrence Ave., 
(Frances Conkey.) Janesville. 
. Epwin H. Van Ostranp, 405 Clermont Ave., Antigo. 
(Mattie Culver.) 
. Henry B. Patren, 314 East 18th St., Cheyenne. 
(Emily A.) 
Frank W. New Castle. 
(Ida Harris.) 


HONORARY OFFICERS 
(Elected for Life) 


Honorary Presidents General 


Mrs. Cuaries W. Mrs. Donatp McLean. 


Honorary President Presiding 


hes Mrs. Mary V. E. Case. 


_ Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


‘Mrs. A. Leo. Knort, 1804. Mrs. Mixprep S. Martues, 1899. 


Mrs. Sara T. KINNEY, IQI0. 
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OFFICIAL. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 


Any woman is eligible for membership in the NATIONAL Socury, = 

_ DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, who is of the age of eigh- 

teen years, and is descended from a patriot man or woman who aided 

in establishing American Independence, prodided the applicant is ac- 
ceptable to the Society. Family tradition alone in regard to the ser- 
vices of an ancestor, unaccompanied by proof will not be considered. 

All persons duly qualified, who have been regularly admitted by the 
National Board of Management, shall be members of the National So- 
ctety, but for purposes of convenience, they may be organized into local 
Chapters (those belonging to the National Society alone being known 
as members-at-large). 

Application Blanks and Constitutions will be furnished on request by 
the State Regent of the State in which you reside, or by the “Corre- 
sponding Secretary General,” at headquarters, Memorial Continental 
Hall, 17th and D Streets, Washington, D. C. 

Applications should be made out in duplicate, one of which is kept 

on file at National Headquarters and one returned to file with a 
_ Chapter should one be joined. 

_ he application must be endorsed by at least one member of the 
_ Society. The application, when properly filled out, should be directed to 
“Registrar General, D. A. R., Memorial Continental Hall, 17th and D 

Streets, Washington, D. C.” 

The initiation fee is one dollar; the annual dues are Two Dollars. 

The sum of three dollars, covering the initiation fees and the annual 
dues for the current year, must accompany each application presented 
to the National Society direct for members-at-large. The sum of two 

dollars, covering the initiation fee and one-half the annual dues for the 


: as tional Society, through any local Chapter. All remittances to whomso- 
oe _ ever sent should be by a check or money order. Never in currency. 


No application will be considered until this fee is wt. If not 
accepted, this amount will be returned. 


ae At the April meeting of the National Board of Senaieiaiieiiie: Daugh- Se 
ters of the American Revolution, the following motion was unanimously 
passed : 
_ “Resolved, That the following notice be inserted in the AMERICAN 
-Montuiy Macazine: ‘Chapters shall send to headquarters, D. A. R., 
_ Memorial’ Continental Hall, 17th and D Streets, Washington, D. C., 
- notice of deaths, resignations, marriages and all changes of address and 
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DIRECTORY. 
N. S. D. A. R. Official Emblem-Recognition Pin 


Send one dollar, check or postal note, with name of member 
to Mrs. Ellenore Dutcher Key, Memorial Continental Hall, 17th © 
and D Sts., Washington, D. C ine 

Permit issued by Registrar General and Pin sent by Mail. © 
National Number engraved FREE. : 


GENEALOGIST. | Wanted January, June, July and 


August 1909 and Dec. 1908 
First Vice President, National 
Genealogical Society Address, BUSINESS MANAGER, ‘s 
Genealogical 
traced ant com Mickley’s R. D. Memorial Continental Hall 
Allentown, Pa. {7th and D Streets Washington, D. C. 


GENEALOGIST 


Charlotte in Picture and Prose 
MRS. AMOS G. DRAPER 

Historical and Descriptive Sketch of 
Charlotte, Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, where on May 20th 1°75 was 
declared the ‘‘Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence.” Seventy (7) illus- 
trations. Fifty cents postpaid. 

Address, 

Miss Julia M. Alexander 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


MISS CHAPMAN | PHOTOGRAPHER 


MRS. A. S. ROCK 
610 H Street N. W. Private Photo Studio. Special 


Has pleasant rooms for permanent | Tates to D. A. R's. Sittings by 
and transient guests. Convenient | ¢"gagement only. 


to good Cafes and all Car lines. 1446 N STREET N. W. Phone N-3104 


ANSON TITUS 
Antiquarian Examiner and Historical Collaborator 
WEST SOMERVILLE, ;BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston Libraries and New England Archives intelligently consulted. Puritan 
yr Family, Social, Economic, Military and Religious Life familiarly treated. Literary, 
Historical and Genealogical Difficult Questions a specialty. Briefs for Knglish Re- 
search Prepared. i.ife Member New England Historic-Genealogical Socicty, 1878. 
State your case and write for a proposition. 


We are makery Cut and 


EVENING STAR BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, 
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